Gifts at 


the summit 


By Robin Wright 
To the Chinese you don't bestow 
gifts colored white. To the Arab 
nations: you shouldn’t send crystal 


cordial sets. In India you wouldn’t . 


give cowhide. 

That is, not if you are a president of 
the United States. 

Hach of these items would cross.a 
national custom — as well as a 
national jJeader. And it is this diplo- 
matically delicate game of presiden- 
tial gift-giving that Gerald Ford will 
break in on prior to his trip to Japan 
later this year. 

But knowing that white symbolizes 
mourning to the Chinese, that Mus- 
lims don’t drink, and that the cow is 
considered sacred in India is just part 
of the elaborate protocol he will need 
to consider. Besides custom-con- 
sciousnesses, there is also the art of 
selection. 

Each gift, given both when a presi- 
dent visits or hosts a foreign leader, 
must be original, representative, use- 
ful, impressive — and all for under 
$1,000. What are some recent presi- 
dential gifts? 

Objets d'art have been big, in- 
cluding malachite-based pieces bear- 
ing U.S. insignia; porcelain songbirds 
tgiven China in 1972); jewel boxes or 
clocks; reproductions of early Amer- 
ican cabinets (given Yugoslav Presi- 
dent Tito); bound collections of paint- 
ings of Andrew Wyeth, and of 
speeches by Presidents Lincoin, Wil- 
son, and Theodore Roosevelt. 


Personal touches 

Steuben Glass has been another 
popular item during several recent 
administrations. Presidents Truman, 


Etsenhower, and’ Nixon liked to give ~ 


large pieces of the American crystal- 
ware. : 

President Johnson prefered -per- 
sonal touches, often drawing from his 
native Texas hill country. Among the 
things he had especially ordered for a 
foreign dignitary was:a set of pre- 
cision-made golf clubs. 

The Kennedys were also big on 
Steuben Glass, books, and large ob- 
jects fashioned by New York jeweler 
David Webb. But whenever possible, 
JK gave ship models, the research 
on which he often supervised himself. 

Probably the most talked-about re- 
cent gift was the VIP-style Sikorsky 
helicopter former President Ntxon 
gave Egypt during his Mideast trip. It 
proved to be original, representative, 
useful, and extremely impressive — 
but it also cost the U.S. some $3 
million, according to the Office of 
Budget and Management. 

Awesome price tags like this as well 
as publicity over other rather gener- 
ous “‘summit" gifts have angered 


taxpayers and led many to question. 


the process behind them. Mr. Nixon, 
for example, made the helicopter a 
gift after a simple admiring remark 
by Egyptian President Sadat. The 
“It's yours’ bestowal was a shock 
even to his aides. 

But the process usually is not that 
haphazard. In fact, the State Depart- 
ment has an entire office devoted just 
to checking out customs, preventing 
duplications, and generally trying to 
balance diplomatic egos against do- 
mestic restraints. 

The job is not an easy one either, 
According to Nicholas Ruwe, Assis- 
tant Chief of Protocol for ceremonial 


: affairs, gift-giving quadrupled over 


the past 25 years, mainly because jets 
have enabled presidents to ba more 
mobile. The Office of Protocol also is 
responsible for gifts given by ‘the 
secretary of state, the vice-president, 
and often the first lady. 
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‘Kennedy: 
‘Don't run 


in "76" 


Staff correspondent of 
᾿ ‘The Christian Science Monitor 


‘Former Democratic Party national 
chairman Lawrence O’Brien, a long- 
time associate of Sen. Edward M. 


᾿ Kemnedy, says that it is ‘‘my opinion” 


that the Senator “should not run” for 


president in 1976. 
Mr. O’Brien gives as his reason for 


‘@iscouraging a Kennedy candidacy 


‘the inplications of Dallas.” He puts 
‘less emphasis on the implications of 
Chappaquiddick, although he admits 


‘that this is a serious problem for the 


Senator to overcome. 
* At the same time, Mr. O’Brien said 
that he was confident that, for the 


' gake of the party, Senator Kennedy 


would make hig intentions on running 
known in the reasonably near future. 
“T would think,” he said, ‘‘Ted would 
give some indication of his intentions 
within a year.”’ 

On other subjects Mr. O'Brien bad 
this to say to reporters over break- 
fast: 

@ On the future of Richard M. 


Nixon: “I don't see any national 
purpése in pursuing personal punish- 
ment.” Mr. O’Brien thinks that 


charges and possible trials involving 
Mr. Nixon should continue. But in 
event ‘of conviction, he said he would 
favor a presidential pardon or cle- 
mency. 

Mr. O’Brien took this position de- 
spite the fact that he himself had been 
one of the prime targets of the 
Watergate-related effort. 

Φ On polities: He sees the deterio- 
ration of both parties so great today 
that a new and lasting third party 
might now emerge: ‘Millions of 
Americans,’’ he said, ‘‘are no longer 
persuaded the two-party system is 
operating in their interests. I've no- 
ticed a serious fallout of citizen 
participation in the parties." 

@ On:President Ford: ‘I give the 
Lipa good marks for opening up 

ὁ ree bat honeymoons are 

‘He is going to have 

[9 be more. aggressive. Summit con- 
ferences won't do it."*, . 


Why Ford 
picks Bush 


for Peking 


U.S. keeps door — 
to China ‘wide open’ 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


ἢ ' Washington 

The Ford administration is seeking 

to underline the importance it at- 

taches to U-.S.-Chinese ties. But no 
new policy changes are in the wind. 

_ Thus do U.S. officials characterize 
the appointment of George Bush, 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, to replace retiring David 
Κ. E. Bruce’ as chief of the U.S. 


“mission to Peking. 


_“By sending to Peking a man with 
such political connections, with such 
close ties to the White House,” a 
highly placed administration official 

noted Wednesday, ‘‘the President is 
keeping his door wide open to the 
Chinese. He 15 also ensuring that the 
Chinese keep a man of comparable 
rank in Washington.”’ 

‘The Chinese representative in 
Washington is Hudng Chen, a mem- 
ber of the Commumist Central Com- 
mittee as well as long-time career 
diplomat — the only one not recalled 
to Peking during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion of 1967 to 1989, and known for his 
close association with Premier Chou 
Enlai. 
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By Joseph Fitchelt 
Special to 
‘The Christian Science Monitor 
Beirut, Lebanon 

Arab money managers have started 
placing the huge financial surplus 
piling up from oil sales, but remain 
hesitant. about direct investment i τὸ 
American and Buropean industry. 

Western bankers here report, how- 
ever, that Arab institutional investors 
controlling government oil revenues 
are showing strong confidence in 
American and other banks as depos- 
itories and advisers. 


The widely predicted Arab rush to 
take over foreign companies is being 
delayed by two factors: Arab worries 
about causing a backlash of local 
resentment and Arab doubts about 
competing in Western economies. 

At the same time, banking sources 

stress that Arab financial controllers 
eve anxious to counter the destabiliz- 
ing effects of the petro-dollar pileup. 
Arab oil countries exchange reserves 
reached $16 billion in June, will 
double by the end of the year, and 
could redouble next year. Severel 
recent bank failures in Europe, and 
Italy’s economic woes, have raised 


the specter of widespread financial 
chaos, which would hurt Arab depos- 
itors, too. 

‘Financial weapon’ seen 

Further, a school of thought in the 
Arab world believes in the use of the 

“Arab financial weapon” to extract 
further political concessions. 

One major Arab polit!cal concern, 
however, remains the acquisition of a 
more powerful say in international 
financial councils Hike the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF). Until 


their influence and representation is . 


upgraded, Arab governments are un- 


Israeli mood: behind the vigilance, gloom 


Inflation, strikes punctuate dangers of war 


By Francis Otner 
Special correspondent of 
. The Christian Science Monitor 
Tel Aviv, Israel 

Nearly one year after. the October 
war, Israelis are still reeling a its 
blows. 

Confidence in the nation's future 
does not go unquestioned anymore. 
Many an Israeli fears the siate can 
survive only through a series of 
recurrent wars, with all the humar 
and material loss this entails. 

The pre-dawn clash Wednesday be- 
tween an Israeli Army patrol and a 
group of armed Arab infiltrators from 
Lebanon served Israelis as a re- 


Maddox 
defeated: 
an era ends 


By John Dillin 
Staff correspondent of 
‘The Christian Science Monitor 
Atlanta 

By cutting short a comeback at- 
tempt by Lester G. Maddox, Geor- 
gians have ended a colorful but 
contentious political era in the Deep 
South. ᾿ 

Out of nowhere arose a quiet-spoken 
state representative, George Busbee 
of Albany, who trounced Mr. Maddox 
in his bid for election to a second term 
as Georgia’s governor. 

Mr. Busbee will have Republican 
opposition in November — either 
Atlanta businessman Harold Dye or 
Macon Mayor Ronnie Thompson. The 
two Republicans were separated by 
only a few votes as counting continued 
a day after-the election. 

For more than a decade, Mr, Mad- 
dox has symbolized Southern resist- 
ance to integration and to the power of 
the federal government over state 
affairs. Perhaps only Gov. Gearge C. 
Wallace (Ὁ) of Alabama, among 
Southern politiclans, has generated 
more headlines. 

Mr. Maddox was overwhelmed by 8 
‘New South”’ coalition of newly regis- 
tered blacks (28 percent of Georgia's 
voters) and moderate and Liberal 
especially in metropolitan 
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minder. It resulted in four Israeli 
soldiers wounded and two infiltrators 
killed. The day before, two other 
Palestinians were killed as they tried 
to cross from Lebanon into Israel's 
western Galilee. 

Army investigators say Tuesday's 
group aimed at taking hostages to 
force the release of 20 prisoners from 
Israel. 

But it is not only the security aspect 
-that casts gloom over the mood of 
Israelis. 

Contributing to it is the attitude of 
those very same Israelis who are 


prepared to give their lives on the 
battlefield but conduct wage strug- 
gles as if they were living in an oasis 
of peaceful affluence. 

If, for example, you send a cable to 
or from Israel today, you cannot be 
sure it will arrive. Telex operators 
are on strike for higher pay. The 
strike committee allows only cables 
that are ‘in the national interest,”’ the 
decision being left to the clerk who 
happens to be on duty. Nearly 50,000 
undelivered messages are said to 
have piled up so far, 
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Bankruptcy—its how more 
Americans ‘clean the slate’ 


By Eobert M. Press 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Chicago 

Clarence, who earns $10,000 a year, 
is one of a growing number of Amer- 
icans in debt who has asked a court to 
declare him bankrupt. 

The $2,400 he owed on furniture and 
the $700 on a 1968 Chevrolet were 
manageable debts for him, he says, 
but then he got behind in payments on 
his Chicago house, for which he owed 
$30,000. 

By getting a court to declare him 
bankrupt, he will get a nearly ‘“‘clean 
slate.” His debts will be wiped out 
legaliy and he will retain most of his 
property and other assets. 

Yor the past three years the number 
of bankruptcy cases being filed across 
the United States had been decreas- 
ing. Now inflation, overuse of credit, 
and alleged shoddy business practices 
have ted to an increasing number of 
cases filed. 


Definite increase 

Nearly 190,000 persons asked the 
federal courts to declare them bank- 
rupt in the 12 months ending June 30 
— a jump of nearly 10 percent over 
the previous 12 months. 

The figures were released recently 
to court officials by the director of the 
administrative office of the U.S. 
courts, 

In Charlotte, N.C., attorney Frencis 


September 5, 1974 


H. Fairley sees a definite increase in 
the number of personal bankruptcy 
cases filed in his state. 

“Individuals overextend them- 
selves on credit," he said in an 
interview. “This is an increasing 
phenomenon with the growth of cre- 
αἰ." 

Minneapolis attorney Jack Pres- 
cott, whose own caseload of personal 
bankruptcies is up about 30 percent 
this year over last year, offers these 
bie on spotting possible debt prob- 
lems: 

“When you're spending everything 
you earn to live,"' he says, ‘“‘wetch out. 
When monthly payments reach the 
stage where you have to dip into 
entertainment funds, the next stage is 
to cut into grocery funds or shelter 
cost." At that point the person may be 
cloge to going bankrupt, he warns. 


Fixed percentage 


In Chicago, Mary, a food server, 
and her husband who earns $8,000 a 
year as a mechanic, faced a family 
debt this summer of $20,000, more 
than half of it on a home mortgage. 

The couple also owed $1,000 to a 
company that enclosed their back 
porch with bars as a security mea- 
sure. “They said it would be $600, but 
it turned out to be $1,000,"" Mary said. 

To save what credit status her 
family stil! had, she and her husband 
filed bankruptey papers in August, 
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By Gordon N. Converse, chiel photographer 
Fanciful mosque decoration in one of the richest oil states, Abu Dhabi 


Arabs move slowly on investing vast oil funds 


likely to cooperate wholeheartedly 
with any international reform 
schemes to stabilize world finances. 

An instance of this aloofness was 
the Arab governments’ paltry S2 
billion contribution to IMF's recy- 
cling scheme. Similarly Saud! Arabia 
is proving lukewarm toward U.S. 
Treasury Secretary William Simon's 
bid to attract Saudi reserves into gi!t- 
edged U.S. Government bonds. 

Kuwait's influential Oi! Minister 
used a sharp tone in denying that 
Kuwait intends to purchase £750 
million of British Government bonds 
to stabilize sterling and calm British 
fears of massive flows into dollars 
from sterling of petro-funds. 


Guarantees demanded 


Arab governments are system- 
atically shunning any commitment to 
stabilize the financial outlook without 
getting guarantees in return against 
inflation damage, the risk of nation- 
alization, and other areas in which 
Arab diplomats complain they are 
slighted in international economic 
meetings. Day-to-day financial deci- 
sions, however, tend to be governed 
by normal economic incentives and 
disincentives. 

Most Arab money is being deposited 
in dollars or Eurodollars, on very 
short cali; but rising interest rates 
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Soviets ease 
visa policy, 
eyeing trade 


By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Moscow 

There are growing signs that the 
Soviet Unton is softening its stand on 
dissidents in the hope of getting 
preferential trade treatment from the 
United States Congress. 

A few more exit visas have been 
issued — the latest to Anatoli Levitin- 
Krasnov, a human-rights advocate 
and religious writer described by the 
underground Chronicle of Current 
Events as a ‘'secular theologian.'' Mr. 
Levitin-Krasnov was imprisoned for 
seven years in the Stalinist era be- 
cause of his writings and was again 
jailed from 1989 to 1970 and from 1971 
to 1978. His books, which were pub- 
lished abroad, charged the Soviet 
Government with violation of rell- 
gious freedom and scored the politics 
of the Orthodox Church. 

According to reports circulating in 
Moscow, Mr. Levitin-Krasnoy now 
has been given a visa to emigrate to 
Israel, even though he has not been 
involved in the Jewish movement. 
Mr. Levitin-Krasnov, an Orthodox 
Christian, was denied permission to 
visit the U.S. last year at the in- 
vitation of the Russian Orthodox 
Metropolitan of San Francisco. 
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‘Dog, cat 


problem’— 


progress 
in view 


Second of two articles on what can 
be done about the pet population 
explosion in the United States. 


By David Anable 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


New York 

She may appear on your TV screen 
any day: a worried-looking woman 
clutching a couple of kittens. 

She has a message for American 
viewers: 

“Bach year millions of animals are 
abandoned and destroyed. It doesn’t 
have to be that way. Don't let your pet 
produce unwanted litters... ."’ 

She is part of a new educational 
effort to alert the country to its vast 
overpopulation of pets. 

This particular TV spot is one of 
several produced by the Pet Food 
Institute for loca] stations all over the 
United States to use in public-service 
slots. Humane societies also have put 
together similar TV spots in recent 
months. 

There are signs that Americans are 
Hstening. 

@ This year, for the first time, a 
wide range of U.S. animal specialists 
got together at a conference in Chi- 
cago in May to seek remedies for the 
‘surplus dog and cat problem." 


Fresh drive 


The veterinarians, humanitarians, 
pet food manufacturers, physiolog- 
ists, and others came up with a wide 
range of constructive recommenda- 
tions on topics from euthanasia 
("frequently the only and usually the 
kindest alternative’), to con- 
traception (‘‘confinement and surgi- 
cal sterilization ... require high 
levels of motivation on the part of 
owners;"' no aternative is yet ‘‘avail- 
able for the mass market"), to educa- 
tion (‘the key to success of any 
animal control program"). 

Φ In a fresh educational drive 
using TV spots, slide shows, bro- 
chures. school presentations, and in- 
numerable other methods, animai 
welfare experts are reaching out to 
chitdren and adults alike. Their 
theme: Care of pets includes control 
— preventing them having offspring 
for which there is all too often no 
home. (Some 14 million old or un- 
wanted pets are destroyed by humane 
societies each year). 


Low-cost programs 


Φ Animal welfare organizations 
are working out low-cost spaying and 


America's exploding population of unwanted kittens . 


neutering programs; some, such as in 
Los Angeles, are using local govern- 
ment-run clinies, others are setting up 
cooperative arrangements with veter- 
inarians. More and more shelters are 
insisting that animals let out for 
adoption must be neutered or spayed. 

Φ Afte years of research, three 
chemical birth-control agents for an- 
imals have reached the point of field 
triais. Within a couple of years they 
could be ready for public sale, per- 
haps in some cases for widespread 
use in conjunction with anti-rabies 
programs. In California a mechanical 
birth-control device is already avail- 
able; its makers expect to be selling it 
nationwide within a year. 

@ Some towns around the country 
are tightening up on leash laws and 
their enforcement. There are calls for 
more stringent registration and tax- 
ing of pets, as well as for taxes on pet 
food. Many animal welfare specialists 
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stili think that leash laws are not 
nearly strict enough nor enforced 
sufficiently. 

‘The implications are clear: 

While efforts are being made to 
make animal contraception more 
widely available, owners are ex- 
pected to be more responsible in 
looking after their pets. Failing this, 
public opinion is moving toward 
stronger sanctions of law and finance. 

One of the country’s foremost an- 
imal contraceptive experts, Dr. Lloyd 
Faulkner of Colorado State Untver- 
sity, says ‘‘contraception is really not 
the problem. The answer is to develop 
8. sense of responsibility among those 
who own pets."" 

Many animal welfare experts see 
the United States as well behind most 
European countries in respect and 
care for animais. - 

For instance, ‘“‘there’s a much 
greater concern for. animals in Brit- 


By John Arms 


ain than you find here,” asserts John 
Waish, U.S. Field Services director of 
the International Society for the Pro- 
tection of Animals. He adds that 
“humane education is required in the 
[British] school system; compassion 
and a reverence for life are instilled 
atan early age."* 


Turning point? 
But it is hoped that the first-ever 


tarians tend to be in frequent dispute) 
marked an American turning point. 

“When we can get groups like that 
to sit down together ... I think that 
influence will spread,” says Dr. 
Faulkner. “I feel the progress in 
bringing this [overpopulation] prob- 
lem to public attention in the past 18 
months is bound to have an effect over 
the next year."’ 


"By Barth J. Falkenberg, staff photographer 


. and dogs brings new demands for greater public responsibility 


* Filing for bankruptcy is growing 
popular as a way to erase debts 


Continued from Page 1 


seeking the kind of court judgement 
that will oblige them to pay off their 
debts on a. court-approved schedule. 
They think they can pay off $200 a 
month. 

But most individual bankruptcy 
cases are the ‘‘clean slate’’ kind, as 
one court official calls them, in which 
most debts are wiped out. Creditors 
get up to a fixed percentage (which 
varies from state to state) of the 
debtor's assets. In Illinois they can 
get about 15 percent. 


Angry judge 


Los Angeles attorney Sigfried Lev- 
itt. who has handled many bank- 


ruptey cases. would like to see the 
federal law changed to force more 
debtors to pay off their debts on court- 
approved schedules. 

-=2 recalls a couple who came into a 
bankrptcy court while still earning a 
joint yearly total of $15,000. They had 
piled up debts of $8,000. The judge was 
“madder than a hornet's nest’’ be- 
cause he could not convince the 
couple to agree to pay off debts, said 
Mr. Levitt. 

Under federal law a judge is obliged 
to declare a couple bankrupt, when 
they file the proper papers, unless 
fraud is detected in stated income and 
debts, Mr. Levitt explained. But a 
person may declare himself bankrupt 
only once in six years. 


Used-car lot says ‘Don’t touch’ 


By the Associated Press 


San Jose, Calif. 


On Bob Day's used-car lot, you 
cannot touch or test drive the cars and 
there's one model whose engine he 
will not even let you start without a 
deposit. 

Mr. Day is salesman at Perfor- 
mance Unlimited, a block-long lot on 
this city’s auto row that specializes in 
historic, hard-to-find, and harder-to- 
afford classic cars. 

On a recent day his merchandise 
included a canary yellow 1927 Model- 
T Ford truck, a 1939 Chevrolet pickup 
with a 360-horsepower Pontiac en- 
gine, and a sprinkling of Porsches, 
Mercedes-Benzes, and Jaguars. ‘'To- 
day's special’ was a one-owner, low- 
mileage Maserati with price slashed 
to $23,000. 


΄- 


‘Nobody drives a car 'til we got a 
deal,” is Mr. Day's philosophy. 
“These are expensive cars and we 
don't want every nut coming in for a 
test ride." 

For instance, he said he would insist 
on a “respectable deposit’’ before 
even letting a customer start the 
engine On one prize item — an 
aluminum-bodied Ford Cobra selling 
for $11,000. 

“A thou. That'd make me turn the 
key,” he sald. 

Mr. Day said he averages about 10 
sales a week, but the lot stays lively 
thanks to a steady stream of specta- 
tors, some of whom come to look 
longingly, others to pose for their 
picture next to rare modeis. 

“We should charge admission,’’ he 
said. ‘There's 400 to 500 people a day 
through here, every day, and I'm not 
kidding.” 


U.S. and East Germany 
sign diplomatic accord 


East Berlin agrees to consider claims 
of Jews against Nazis in World War It 


By Dana Adama Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
‘The Christian Science Monitor 


: Washington 

For the Bs, the: dry at the 
State Department Sept:74;:establish- 
ing diplomatic relations between 
Washington and East ‘Germany, 
marks the end of a long and difficult 
political road that began with the 
division of Germany following World 
War. - 

Wednesday, “ Presidetit: Ford nomi: 
nated former Kentucky Sen. John 
Sherman Cooper (R) to be the U.S. 
ambassador to East Germany. 

One of the final obstacles gvercome 
was East German reluctance to ac- 
knowledge the possibility of its agp ἀνῇ 
tion to pay compensation to 
Jewish and other victims of eae 
The East Germans argued that they 
were an entirely new political unit 
and not a successor state to the Third 
Reich, and that they should not be 
held responsible for what the Nazis 
did. 

But an American spokesman said 
after Wednesday's ceremony that the 
East Germans had agreed to consider 
claims which would be raized by the 
conference on Jewish material claims 
against Germany. The group based in 
New York, has in past years won 
payment of nearly $820 million by 
West Germany to Israel and nearly 20 
times as much to individuals. 


Reunion efforts faded 

For years after World War I, 
reunification of Germany was a cardi- 
nal objective of U.S. foreign policy, as 
it was of Britain and France, and even 
of the Soviet Union. But advocacy of 
reunification was for the most part 
taken by observers as an example of 
“double speak." 

The Russians, British, and French 
continued to fear the potential power 
in central Europe of a reunited Ger- 
many, and many of the Americans, 
while less concerned about German 
power, agreed that reunification was 
unlikely to be realized in the fore- 
seeable future. 

Among West Germans sincere 
reunification enthusiasts were to be 
found mainly on the extreme political 
right. Other West Germans were 
aware that Hast Germany — always 
the poorer part of Germany, stripped 
by the Russians of its factories, 
organized now on doctrifAiré socialist 
lines — would be a drag ona reunited 
state. 

As for the East Germans, the 
Communists wanted total and final 
separation — and the others, had no 
voice anyhow. 

And so the signatures of Assistant 
Secretary Arthur A. Hartman and Dr. 
Herbert Seuss, head of the East 
German Foreign Ministry’s legal di- 
vision, are a recognition of reality. 

There are, however, some Amer- 
ican reservations about recognition 
which reflect the reservations the 
West Germans wrote into their own 
agreement with East Germany two 
years ago. The West Germans de- 
scribed the German Federal Republic 
and the Democratic Republic of Ger- 
many as two states in one nation. In 
other words they clung to the concept 
— some would say the myth — of 
ultimate reunification. 

Accordingly it is the American 


* Maddox defeated: a political era ends 


Continued from Page 1 

‘This same coalition in recent years 
has rewritten the political rules in the 
South and helped to elect such fresh 
faces as Gov. Reubin Askew (D) of 
Florida, Gov. Dale Bumpers (D) of 
Arkansas, and Gov. Winfield Dunn 
(R) of Tennessee. 

Such a new face is George Busbee: 
a small city attorney; buttoned-down 
collar; ‘‘shy,’’ according to his 
friends; a behind-the-scenes leader 
who generally stayed out of the 
newspapers. 

Six months ago, one poll found, 91 
percent of the people of Georgia had 
never heard of him. 

Although generally regarded as a . 
conservative, Mr. Busbee was able to 
weld together the support of blacks 
(including an endorsement by state 
Rep. Julian Bond), whites from cities, 
and many voters from small towns, 
At the same time, he managed to run 
almost neck-and-neck with Mr. Mad- 
dox in rural regions. 

Issues surfaced in the race, but they 
all proved secondary to the biggest 
issue of ali — Lester Garfield Mad- 
dox. 


A household word since '60's 


The Maddox name has been a 
household word in America since the 
integration struggies of the 1960's. 

It was Mr. Maddox, pistol in hand, 
who chased away blacks trying to 
integrate his Pickrick Restaurant in 
Atlanta. He eventually closed his 
restaurant rather than bow to a 
federal court order to serve blacks. 

It was Mr, Maddox's son, Lester 
Jr., who brandished a pick-ax handie 
in defense of the restaurant and 
helped the ax hancle become a na- 
tonal symbol of resisuuce. 

On the stump, the Maddox appeal 


‘was as old as apple pie and the Fourth 


‘of July. He quotes the Bible, waves 
_the flag (U.S. and Confederate), de- 
:mounces “left-wing, Communist, so- 


cialist’' ideas stalking the country. He 
was as much an entertainer as a 
politician — peddling his bicycle 
backward around the state capitol as 
he peddled his philosophy of private 
property rights. 

For some Georgians, the Maddox 
fight against Washington was a clas- 
sic, populist Httle-man-against-big- 
government battle that won him a 
permanent niche in their hearts. 
Riding his overnight popularity, he 


- went on to become Governor from 


1967-71. 


Others were embarrassed 


For other Georgians, the Maddox 
image was an embarrassment that 
threatened to hold beck the siate. 

“Georgians are tired of being 
laughed at," says Mrs. Alice Tomme, 
8 Busbee organizer in Clayton 


County. 

“Once,” she says, “Georgia was 
known as the peach state. Women 
from Georgia were known as ‘Georgia 
peaches.’ Now we're known for Les- 
ter’s ax handles. I just don’t like the 


image he portrays to the nation.” 


Mr. Maddox, speaking to suppor- 
ters after his defeat, blamed news 
coverage in partforhisloss. _ — 

Throughout the campaign, Mr. 
Maddox charged that the Atlante 
newspapers, the Journal and the 
Constitution, were leading the fight 
against him. 

Meanwhile, Nevada's Republican 
primary election to fill the U.S. 
Senate seat held by retiring Democrat 
Alan Bible was won by former Gov. 


Paul Laxalt, who piled up 9.101 


margins againat two opporents. 


ro 


In the Democratic Senate primary, 
Lt. Gov. Harry M. Reid soundly 
defeated Maya Miller and a second 
opponent. Miss Miller, a Reno educa- 
tor and environmentalist, was in her 
first political race. 

Two other women won nominations 
in Nevada, however: Shirley Crum- 
pler as Republican candidate to op- 
pose incumbent Gov. Mike 
O'Callaghan; and Beverly Harrell, 
operator of a legally sanctioned 
brothel, who was voted into a run-off 
for a Nevada state assembly seat. 

In a North Dakota primary election, 
former Gov. William L. Guy scored a 
landslide victory to become Demo- 
cratic nominee for a U.S. Senate seat. 
He will oppose incumbent Republican 
pac ae act ose 
election. 


Family to ‘call roll’ 
since girl wandered 


By the Associated Press 


Kingston, N.Y. 

The Frank Federspei! family had a 
bit of 8 surprise when they arrived 
home from a4 trip to Connecticut 
recently. ἢ 

Rachel, 4, was missing when her six 
sleepy brothers and sisters piled out 
of the family car early in the moming. 

No one had noticed her absence 
from the car after a 10 p.m. snack 
stop at a shopping center in Branford, 
Conn. 

Branford pelice said they found 
Rachel ‘‘roaming around the parking 
Jot,”" and a patrolman took her home 
to spend the night with his family. The 
Federspeils found Rachel through the, 
Connecticut State Police. 


position refterated in the documents 
signed st the State Department that 
the question of ultimate reunification 
in one for the Germans to work out by 
themselves. 

In addition, the United States 
Pointed out it will continue to deal 
with the Soviet Union (which has 20 
divisions in East Germany) on all 
questions affecting Beriin. 

If the Hast Germans interfere with 
“traffic on the road through East 
Germany to Berlin (a recurrence 
‘which caused the U.S. to delay the 
recognition ceremony 
scheduled for July 29) the United 
States will, as on the most recent 
occasion, make ite protest to the 
Soviet Union. A quadripartite agree- 
ment of 1971 continues to govern both 
East and West Berlin. 

East Germany, about the size of 
Tennessee, with a population of 16 
motion (excluding East Berlin), re- 


mains mostly isolated and rigidly © 


socialist. Most of its foreign trade is 
conducted with the Soviet Union. 

East Germany has built up its” 
standard of living from the low point 
reached after the Russians removed 
not only the technological equipment 
of the country but many of its tech- 
nologists. It experienced no Marshal! 
Plan to boost its economy. 

And some East Germans boast that 
the real ‘‘economic miracie” of recov- 
ery took piace not in West but in Hast 
Germany. They are the most pros- 
perous among the Hast Europeans, 
though not yet as affluent as the West 
Germans. 


General Abrams, 


chief of staff 


of U.S. Army 


By a staff writer of 
The Christian Sclence Monitor 


Few associated with the Vietnam 
war emerged with their reputations 
less scarred than U.S. Army chief of 
staff Gen. Creighton W. Abrams, who 


_ passed on Wednesday. 


When General Abrams began a 
five-year command of U.S. forces in 
Vietnam on July 8, 1968, there were 
543,000 Americans in the country, 
many of them survivors of the Com- 
munist side’s devastating Tet offen- 
sive. 

Many observers felt General 
Abrams would suffer the fate of his 
immediate predecessor, Gen. William 
C. Westmoreland, who had become 8 
political casualty of the war. 

But his assignment, to disengage 
U.S. forces with a minimum of casual- 
ties, rather then General West- 
moreland’s mission to win the war, 
spared him heavy antiwar criticism. 

It was a different kind of assign- 
ment for a general whose public 
reputation had been built largely on 
battlefield heroics. 

He had been the tank officer who 
relieved beleagured American para- 
troopers at Bastogne in the 1944 Battle 
of the Bulge and won Gen. George 8. 
Patton’s accolade as ‘‘the best tank 


commander in the Army.”’ 
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Future uncertain for Ethiopia’s ‘Haile Selassie 


: Powell eyes Parliament, 
this time as candidate 
from an Ulster district 


By Jonathan Harsch 


Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Dublin 

Britain's controversial right-wing 
politictan, Enoch Powell, has decided 
to run again for Parliament after 
giving up his seat in last February's 


a 


elections. 
-.', | He has been accepted as candidate 
. for the Unionist (hard-line Protes- 


tant) Party in one of Northern Ire- 


land's constituencies. 


Tt is assumed he will win the seat 


. @asily in the general elections ex- 
_. pected in October. If so he will 
.., Probably become leader of the Ulster 
τς Unionist delegation at Westminster. 
: Ulster has 12-seats .in the House of 

: Commons and currently 
hold 11 of them. 
In one sense Mr. Powell's com- 
eback to prominence in politics was 
᾿ recognized immediately. On his ar- 
’" rival in Belfast Sept. 4 he was greeted 
with a series of bomb warnings from 
the illegal Irish Republican Army 
(IRA) — an indication that the terror- 
ists now consider him to be a prime 
- target. 


- Seat renounced 


Mr. Powell renounced his Conser- 
vative Party seat in Parliament and 
backed the Labour Party in the 

_ February election. He billed his 
defiant gesture as a protest against 
τ᾿ the policies of the Conservative gov- 
τ ernment headed by Edward Heath, 
which was defeated in the election. 
“ Main target for his protests was Mr. 
Heath's commitment to British mem- 


“τὶ bership of the European Common 


Market. But Mr. Powell also attacked 
* the Conservatives’ anti-inflation pol- 
icy, their ‘‘weakness” in dealing with 
colored and Irish immigration, and 
their program for Ulster, which in- 
cluded power-sharing between the 
Province’s Protestant majority and 
the Roman Catholic minority. Mr. 
Powell termed the power-sharing for- 
mula “enforced” and ‘‘undemocra- 
tic.” : 


- Heath's position sought? 
One view is that Mr. Powell turned 
against the Tory government in a 
calculated bid to replace Mr. Heath as 
Party leader. Since February he has 
maintainéd close ties with a group of 
60 backbench Tories who wish to 
ἧς, swing the party to the right and hope 
to see Mr. 

minister. 

This conservative group has 
. Worked closely with Northern Ire- 
land's Unionist members of Parlia- 
. ment and has fought successfully to 
preserve the 50-year alliance between 


the Conservative Party and the Ulster | 


Unionists. 

. Out of Parliament for six months 
Mr. Powell was also out of the 
headlines. He had no national plat- 
form for expressing his passionate 
Opposition to Britain’s Common Mar- 

* ket membership. He is naturally 
impatient to return to Westminster. 


Skeptical view 

But many Irishmen take a skeptical 
view of his romance with the hard-line 
Protestant Untonist Party. The cyni- 
cism comes even from militant Pro- 
testants who charge that Mr. Powell 
is merely seeking a safe power base 
and hes no interest in Northern 
Treland. 

Mr. Powell tested the water im an 
Ulster speaking tour last week. He 
submitted formal nomination papers 
to the South Down Unionist Agsoci- 


Powell become prime - 


ation, which announced Sept. 8 its 
acceptance of him as candidate. The 
previous member for this district, 
Capt. Laurence Orr, stepped down to 
back Mr. .Powell after 25 years of 
representing an area he rarely even 
visited. So another English nonresi- 
dent member is nothing new to South 
Down. 


Cynicism indicated 


It is considered certain that some 
Ulster Unionist leaders have a cynical 
reason for backing Mr. Powell. They 
hope his skill as a parliamentary 


tactician will win concessions from 
the British Government. They par- 
ticularly hope that Northern Ireland 
will be given 20 seats in Parliament 
rather thanitjoresent12. . . 

Others may-see Northern Ireland as 
8. model of political’ divisiveness, 
sefishness, and self-destructiveness. 
This seems particularly ‘true of last 
May’s: Protestant general strike 
which: wrecked the experiment im 
shariig power with Catholics, 

Mr. Powell instead sees that Protes- 
tant’strike and the continuing Protes- 
tant defiance of the British Govern- 
ment as a shining example of how a 
small but determined group can force 
the national government to back 
down. 

He may hope that by moving to a 
Northern Ireland base, he can mobi- 
lize the same sort of successful oppo- 
sition to Britain's Common Market 


membership. 


*Soviets ease 


(Continued from Page 1 

No concrete information is avail- 
able here on any Soviet-American 
understanding on Soviet emigration, 
and officials of both countries shun 
any talk of a deal. 

But what is at issue is the Jackson 
amendment to the trade bill now 
pending in the U.S. Senate. This 
amendment would forbid giving the 
lowered tariffs of most-favored-na- 
tion status to the Soviet Union as long 
as it severely restricts emigration. 
Without saying so, this amendment 
refers especially to the roadblocks the 
Soviet Government puts in the way of 
Soviet Jews wishing to leave the 
country. 

Tax levied . 

Besides refusal to grant exit visas, 
these roadblocks have included im- 
prisonment of those seeking to emi- 
grate, dismissal and blacklisting 
from jobs, and, in the past, levying of 
5. stiff “education tax" on exiting 
citizens. 

Last year about 35,000 Jews were 
permitted to leave the Soviet Union, 
but the number dropped sharply this 


year. 

Without mentioning the Jewish .is- 
sue, the Soviet press has castigated 
Senator Jackson for interfering in the 
internal affairs of the Soviet Union by 
asking for changes in Soviet emigra- 
ton. 


Compromise sought 

The White House has sought most- 
favored-nation sfatus for the Soviet 
Union 858 part of detente and has 


‘deemed the emigration issue a do- 


mestic issue the U.S. should not get 
involved in. Secretary of State Henry 
A. Kissinger has therefore sought an 
acceptable compromise between the 
Soviet Union and hard-lme congress- 
men. 
‘Western observers describe the pos- 

sible lines of such a compromise as a 


By Jeff Radford 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Nairobi, Kenya 

The likelihood of Emperor Haile 
Selassie remaining on Ethiopia's 
throne was given an ironic boost by 
the slaying of one of his chief suppor- 
ters Sept. 2. 

The reformist Armed Forces 
Coordinating Committee will feel 
more secure now that Dejazmatch 
Tshayu Enko-Selagsie, the last pos- 
sible leader of a pro-monarchy coun- 
terrevolution, has been eliminated. 
The.former provincial governor was 
killed in a gun battle with troops who 
had been tracking him for two 
months. 

With no power or resources to rally 
private armies from among the aris- 
tocracy, the octogenarian Emperor 
will not be viewed as a threat to the 
reformist elements and may be 
allowed to continue as a figurehead 
for the remainder of his life. 


Group pledged loyalty 
From the beginning, the still 
largely anonymous Armed Forces 
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Coordinating Committee has pledged 
its loyalty to the Emperor. Their 
fundamental objective, committee 
members said in an official statement 
July 9, was ‘to uphold the crown of his 
Imperial Majesty." Undoubtedly in- 
fluential elements within the junta 
have genuinely intended this. 

The King of Kings, the Lion of 
Judah is by no means assured of 
remaining on the throne, however. 
Recent activities indicate it is not just 
the committee he must appease. 
Journalists, student demonstrators, 
and a radical faction within the 
armed forces are causing problems. 


Emperor loses powers 


Recently certain elements within 
the committee have encouraged — or 
at least permitted — unprecedented 
attacks on the Emperor himself. 
Student demonstrators carried antl- 
Monarchy posters Sept. 2and chanted 
“Hang Haile Selassie." Government- 
controlled newspapers have called for 
dethronement, and rumors of his 
overthrow have widely circulated la- 
τοῖν. 


Massive investment required to reduce 
dependency on Arab oil by 1985 


By Harry B. Ellis 


Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

Can the U.S. energy industry — the 
companies that mine coal, drill for oil 
and gas, probe shale rock — raise $450 
to $700 billion in the next 10 years? 

That, says the Federal Energy 
Administration (FEA), is roughly 
what it will cost in new investment to 
achieve the energy goals of Project 
Independence. 

This ambitious scheme, launched 
by former President Richard M. 
Nixon during the Arab oil embargo, 
no longer means — if it ever did — 
total U.S. self-sufficiency in energy 
supplies. : 

John C. Sawhill, administrator of 


FEA, aims instead at reducing from 
35 percent to perhaps 20 to 25 percent 
the share of foreign oil in U.S. 
petroleum consumption. 


There may be, declares Mr. Saw- 
hill, "Δ strong patriotic appeal to 
complete self-sufficiency,'’’ but it 
makes little sense economically or 


politically. 


Commerce with others 

“Our economy,” he adds, "15 based 
on a healthy commerce with other 
nations. We buy materials or products 
that they can produce better or 
cheaper and, in turn, we sell what we 
can produce better or cheaper,"’ 


On the other hand, he notes, the 
Arab oil embargo shaved $10 to $20 
billion from the U.S. gross nattonal 
product last year, in addition to 
inconveniencing millions of gasoline- 
short Americans. 

So a trade-off emerges — some 
imports, but not enough from any one 
source (i.e., the Arabs) to put the U.S. 
economy at risk. 


To achieve this trade-off, that is, to 

reduce ot] imports to about 20 percent 
of consumption by 1985, will be costly, 
indeed. 
“ Estimates of various experts, in 
and out of government, vary as to just 
how much capital U.S. energy firms 
must raise. But no estimate dips 
below $450 billion and most are 
higher. 


om, 


Atleast $6 billion 


This breaks down, according to the 
National Petroleum Council, to an 
annual average investment of be- 
tween $5.8 and $11.6 billion for the oil 
and gas industry, and even more — 
between $15.4 and $20.8 billion — for 
U.S. coal companies. 

To expand nuclear fuel production 
will require another $6.7 to $13.1 
billion yearly, says the petroleum 
council. Public utilities, required by 
law to expand their services to meet 
growing needs of their communities, 
must attract additional billions of 
dollars. 

How can this be done? A traditional 
source of raising new capital, the 


visa policy, eyeing trade 


tacit easing of emigration restrictions 
on the Soviet side, and a softening of 
the wording of the Jackson amend- 
ment on the American side, perhaps 
with a yearly review of the Soviet 
Union’s most-favored-nation status 
without specifying exact terms for its 
continuation. 


Prisoners freed. 


Such an understanding could free 
Moscow from the onus of any public 
quota on emigration while still giving 
American congressmen a continuing 
check on Soviet behavior. 

Several other recent cases of grant- 
ing visas to dissidents or releasing 
them from jail suggest that such an 
arrangement may be in the works. On 
Aug. 22 Silva Zalmanson — a Jew 
jailed with the “Leningrad 11”' after 
trying to escape the Soviet Union by 
hijacking 8 Soviet plane in 1970 — was 
suddenly freed and informed she 
could leave the country. 

On Aug. 23 seaman Simas Kudirka 
was suddenly released from a 10-year 
prison term he was sentenced to after 
he tried to defect to a U.S. Coast 
Guard cutter in 1970. 


Dissidents praised 

Less dramatically, the government 
also gave 8 two-year exit vise in early 
August to Viktor Nekrasov, a novelist 
who campaigned for a monument 
commemorating the World War IT 
massacre at Babi Yar — and who 8150 
published his admiration for Soviet 
dissidents Andrei Sakharov and Alex- 
ander 1. Solzhenitsyn at the height of 
their troubles, 

Whether these gestures will be 
enough to satisfy Moscow's critics in 
the U.S. Congress remains to be seen. 
Over. the weekend several dozen So- 
viet Jewish activists, who claim to 
have been denied permission to emi- 
grate, petitioned the U.S. Senate to 


insist that the Soviet Government free 
31 Jews still in jail. 

Still left open too are questions of 
numbers-of permitted emigrants, al- 
lowing of urban as well as rural Jews 
to leave, and harassment of Jews 
inside the Soviet Union who have 
applied to emigrate unsuccessfully. 
At the end of the Nixon administration 
Mr. Kissinger was reportedly telling 
senators that Moscow would probably 
agree to letting 45,000 citizens emi- 
grate yearly, while senators were 
asking for 50,000 to 60,000. 
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Ethiopian Emperor may retain throne 


Prospects for Haile Selassie improving 
as coordinating committee shifts stance 


All but totally isolated now, the 
venerable Lion of Judah and reputed 
scion of the Biblical Solomon and 
Sheba has been cut off from the last 
vestiges of his once-absolute power. 
His Crown Council, his Court of 
Justice, his palaces and his imperial 
bodyguard have been severed from 
his control. 

And moves now are under way to 
end his traditional role as head of 
Ethiopia's Coptic Christian Church. 
by virtue of which he is considered 
near-divine by millions of peasants. 

But the more conservative ele- 
ments within the military junta — 
those who wish to retain the mon- 
archy for its traditional value and as 8. 
symbol of national unity — appar- 
ently still are capable of influencing 
events. 


Students may aid peasants 


After the recent student demonstra- 
tion, the military issued a strong 
warning against any future demon- 
strations. Troops patrolled the capital 
to assure there was no repetition of 
such outbursts against the Emperor. 


A spokesman for the junta an- 


U.S. energy industry needs $450 billion 


By R. Norman Matheny, staff photographer 


Sawhill: oil trade-off 


_ Stock and bond market, has virtually 


dried up. Moreover, the paper worth 
of stock-issuing companies in the 
energy field has shrunk as the market 
pursues its downward course. 

This puts fresh emphasis, accord- 
ing to FEA experts, on the need 
progressively to decontrol the energy 
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nounced that high-school and univer: 
sity students soon may be sent to the 
countryside to help educate the peas- 
ants and improve their lives through 
rural development projects. thus di- 
verting their attention from the politi- 
cal situation. 


The university in Addis Ababa has 
been closed since disturbances in 
March. Resumption of classes is 
scheduled in two weeks, at which time 
more student abuse of the Emperor Is 
expected. 


Despite disruptions, Gen. Amman 
Andom, Defense Minister in the Cabi- 
net imposed by the junta, still appears 
to be the titular head of the Armed 
Forces Coordinating Committee. His 
main concern right now may not be 
the presidentia) palace, but the strife- 
torn Eritrea province where rebels 
continue thetr battle for secession. 

The general's most recent an- 
nouncement concerned the reorgani- 
zation of the armed forces in this area 
according to a five-year plan, not any 
new moves against the man who still 
carries the Lmperial title. And Eritrea 
may increasingly be the center of his 
focus now that all chief opposition 
elements have been eliminated. 


industry, so that its products, in the 
words of Mr. Sawhill, may reflect 
“their true economic value."' 

Some controls will be kept, as, for 
example, the two-er pricing system 
that sets a $5.25 per barrel ceiling on 
the price of ‘old’ domestic oil. 
““New'' oil, as well as the output of 
U.S. stripper wells, reflects the going 
market price, currently about $10 a 
barrel. 


Abolition urged 

Control of natural gas prices at the 
wellhead, by contrast, should be abo- 
lished, in the government's view, to 
stimulate exploration and production 
of this clean fuel. 

Separately, the FEA wants to pre- 
serve some tax incentives for the 
energy industry, to assure coal, oil. 
gas, and nuclear producers a “‘rea- 
sonable return on capital,."' says Mr. 
Sawhill. 

Only thus, he adds, can the energy 
industry compete with other seg- 
ments of U.S. business — also hungry 
for investment money — in the 
strained U.S. capital market. 

International oil companies are 
able, through a compiex tax ar- 
rangement, to write off most, or all, 
domestic taxes on their overseas 
profits. 

Congress, stung by public concern 
over current high oil company profits, 
is in a mood to whittle down these tax 
incentives. But the FEA, while profes- 
sing flexibility on details, wants those 
benefits preserved that directly stim- 
ulate domestic energy expansion. 
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*Why Ford names Bush 


Continued from Page 1 


The administration offictal empha- 
sized, however, that no particular 
new departures or intensification of 
U.S. relations with the People’s Re- 
public of China was signified by the 
change. 


Mr. Bruce, one of this country’s - 


most prestigious ambassadors, was 
recalled from retirement to become 
chief of the U.S. mission in May, 1878. 
When he took the job he said that he 
did not wish to serve more than a 
year. He has several times expressed 
his wish to retire. 

The United States and the People’s 
Republic have, since the resumption 
of relations, designated their repre- 
sentatives as ‘‘chiefs of liaison mis- 
sion,"' a restriction imposed by the 
Chinese because the U.S. still main- 
tains an ambassador in Talwan. In 
this special capacity Mr. Bush will not 
require confirmation by the Senate. 

During Mr. Burce's time in Peking 
U.S. relations have developed more 
slowly than some had hoped after 
President Nixon's dramatic visit to 
Peking in 1972. 


Reasons traced 


The reasons, according to State 
Department experts, are that China 
has gone through a renewed period of 
internal upheaval which some have 
called the ‘‘minicuitural revolution,” 
and that Premier Chou En-lai has 
been ailing. v 

Mr. Bush has served as chairman of 


the Republican National Committee 
since January, 1978. He will be re- 
placed by Mrs. Mary Louise Smith, 
now his deputy, according to Republi- 
ean sources. 

Mr. Bush served as U.S. am- 
bassador to the United Nations from 
1971 to January, 1973. 

He was also one of several names 
recommended to President Ford by 
prominent Republicans as a possible 
vice-president, before Mr. Ford's 
eventual choice of Nelson A. Rock- 
efeller. 

Born at Andover, Mass., and a 
graduate of Andover and Yale, Mr. 
Bush spent many years as an execu- 
tive of oll-development companies in 
Texas before achieving political 
prominence as a Texas Republican in 
the House of Representatives. 


Haig due to leave 

Meanwhile, a White House spokes- 
man also told newsmen that White 
House staff chief Alexander M. Haig 
Jr. wants to return to active military 
duty and that the President and Mr. 
Haig are exploring a series of options, 
including supreme commander of 
NATO. 

While press secretary Jerald F. 
terHorst said Mr. Ford had made no 
decision, it was clear that Mr. Haig 
soon would be leaving the White 
House, where he was the top aide 
during the last year of Richard M. 
Nixon’s presidency. 
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*Israel: behind vigilance, gloom 


Continued from Page | 

Similarly, pandemonium reigned at 
Tel Aviv’s Ben Gurion Airport for 
three days this week when the ἘΠ Al 
Israel Airlines maintenance staff, 
among the highest paid workers in the 
country, launched without warning a 
go-slow strike in support of higher 
wage demands and topped it with 
totally halting the operations of their 
national sirline for half a day. 


Official trip 

The Minister of Transport, Gad 
Jacobi, had to be rushed home post- 
haste from an official trip te London 
to deal with the crisis. He succeeded 
for one day. But on the morrow, 
disruptions happened again and only 
three out of eight scheduled ἘΠῚ Al 
flights took off Wednesday. : 

Prices of goods and services have 
soared here at a rate four times as 
high as in Western countries, even 
according to official figures, which 
could be manipulated. 


Israel's economic leaders have 
even less success in coping with 
inflation than their counterparts in 
Western countries, and they may 
even be less equipped for it. The 
Finance Minister, Yehoshua Rabinov- 
itz, was once a teacher who became 
mayor of Tel Aviv. He missed re- 
election last December, when his 
opponent accused him of poor city 
management. The Labor Party com- 
pensated him with a Cabinet post, 
first as Minister of Housing and then 


as successor to Pinhas Sapir at the 
head of the Treasury, 


The other key economic figure,- 


whose task would be to check in- 
flation, is the Minister of Trade and 
Industry, Haim BarLey, Α dis- 
hed soldier and successful for- 
mer chief of the general staff, Mr. 
Bar-Lev is lesa impressive when it 
comes to practical experience in the 
economic fleld. Bis is im- 
ited to spells of theoretical studies at 
American and: French universities 
whenever the Army could spare him. 


The galaxy of successful Jewish 
financiers, industrialists, and busi- 
nessmen is only an occasional partici- 
pant in high-level economic policy- 
making here. In one point, though, the 
Israeli financial establishment seems 
to be ahead of other countries. Here 
the authorities, as once admitted at 
the trial of an illegal foreign currency 
dealer, control even the black mar- 


ket. By infiltrating the black market . 


with undercover agents, they have 
managed to keep the black market 
rate of the dollar and other hard 
currencies virtually unchanged over 
tha past year or so. 


Brittle majority 
However one should not be too 


harsh with the government for shying - 


away from drastic decisions, eco- 
nomic or political-security ones alike. 
For the Rabin-Peres team, which 
stepped into the shoes of the Meir- 


Dayan government less then four 
months ago, is still for its 
parliamentary survival. Its majority 
is as brittle as it is minuscule and 
exposes it to constant pressure from 
hawks and dovesalike, = 

It is for this reason that Prime 
Minister Rabin has beén ne; ting 
for several weeks with the National 
Religious Party on a widening of his 
coalition through concessions to that 
party. Tf he succeeds, the enlarged 
coalition may infuse greater viability 
into the government, but at the same 
time Hmit its. maneuverahility in 
questions of territorial compromise in 
any Israel-Arab arrangement. 


Incomplete picture 


Yet this is not 2 coniplete picture of 


the situation — but only of its shady 


- side. There is also a growling wave of 


volunteering for pioneering tasks no- 
ticeable here. Some give their time to 
help new immigrants’ in-settlements 
and guide them through the early 


problems of their new life. Others ΒῸ 


for teaching spelis and welfare work 
to development towns. Algo, there are 
groups of Israelis, including univer- 
sity graduates, whose aim is to settle 
in sparsely populated danger and 
stress areas. «Ὁ 

These efforts, though, are accepted 
features of Israeli Life and therefore 
less discussed by the media than the 
current spate of negative phenomena. 
Yet many feel they may prove in the 
long run of more lasting value for this 
country. : 


|*Gifts at. 


_ the summit 


‘The process differs with each occg- 
sion — and with each president, 
Under the Nixon system, the prest- 
dent could either draw from 4 ‘'stock- 
Pile’ of 40 to 100 gifts kept in the State" 
Department or ask for something . 
specially ordered or even specially 

The ideas do not always start at the — 
State Department, however, The sil: 
ver-gray Monte for Soviet party. : 


point. Mr.’ Brezimev . drc " 
than subtle clue via.the Soviel Eni. 


‘bassy about the exact make, model; 
‘and color of the automobile he wanted- 


to add to his collection of detente cars 
— a Cadillac Eldorado and Linco 
Continental. Ῥω 8 if 

If the recipeint isn't that specific,: 
the State Department must make up a 
list, and the president will select from 
that. ᾿ 


Of course, presidents also receive 
gifts, and the Office of Protocol job 
doesn't stop with the giving. The 
office also has to deal with recording, 
distributing, and storing many of the 


. gifts from foreign chiefs of state. 


Free of charge 


The job also entails lizison with the 
retailers interested in having their 
items sent as gifts. ‘It’s considered 
very prestigious to have your items 


tes 


given,’ Mr. Ruwe says. His office is 
deluged with catalogs, lists of new 
publications, and representatives out 
to promote their wares. The president 
of Steuben Glass, for example, stops 
by often to make sure rapport fs good, 
he says. 

So prestigious in fact that many 
firms provide gifts, without charge, 
much to the delight of the State 
Department. The three automobiles 
given Mr. Brezhnev were donated by 
the manufacturers, as were the porce- 
lain Swans of Peace given the Chi- 
nese. Mr. Ruwe says two-thirds of the 
gifts are provided free of charge by 
the various companies. 

Thus the financial side of the oper- 
ation is not really the sticky one. More 
difficult is the question of dupli- 
cations, especially to personalities 
like King Hussein of Jordan or Ethio- 
pian Emperor Haile Selassie, who 
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796-4200 12002, peda 
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How to work for 

The Christian Science 
Monitor. A message 
for students. 


When Mary Baker Eddy founded The 
Christian Science Monitor, she had no 
illusions. It would take selflessness, 
vision, determination and staying-power 
to start and maintain a great world 
newspaper. 

It stilt does. 


Right now, we're looking for students 
to represent the Monitor at colleges 
throughout the world. And to put it right 
on the line, we're looking for people 
who will have no illusions about the 
efforts necessary to get the work done. 


In this work, while you're pretty much 
on your own, our staff supports you. 

We have some materials you will be able 
to use, and ἃ folder full of ideas. 

You look for prospective Monitor 
readers among professors and students. 
You tet! them about the paper, its many 
benefits for their classes and their lives. 
And you help them subscribe. The work's 
straightforward, and it takes enthusiastic 
people who'll get to it regularly. 

What's the benefit for the person who 
does the work? The satisfaction of sharing 
the Monitor and ail it offers with peopie 
who. need and want its balanced 
perspective. And liberal commissions are 
paid on all subscriptions. 


if you want to learn more, write us. We'll 
send you some details about the job; you 
can make up your mind then. 


PRESTIGE BUSINESS 


Established business on an ex- 
clusive basis 1s available mn your im- 
medhate area for an indwidual ca- 
Pable of running his own dusiness 
and who won't be salisted with 
lass than $40,000 per year NET. 

Company in Dalias. Texas. provides 
continued backup training and ad- 
munistration. Investment required. 


54th Place, San Diego. CA 92105 
CUSTODIAN: EXPERIENCED 
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DOGS FOR SALE 
ENGLISH POINTER PUPPIES 
Home reared, fiver or black. Phone 

Cranleigh (Surrey) 3218. 


9: Las Robles Ave., Suite 650, Pasa- 
dena, CA 91101. 577-1100 or 681- 


ROLLA J. WILHITE 


POST VACANT 


ORGANIST NEEDED FROM SEP- 
tember at First Church of Christ, Scien- 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


Jack H. Thornton | 
. The Ghristian Science Monitor 
One Norway Street. τὸ 
Boston, MA, U.S.A. 02115 


ce 
WANTED. MIDDLE-AGED LADY TO 
Ive in doormaned apt on Park Ave. 
wih congenal, active lady. Daynmes 
free. shend most eves at home. Free 
prey Box K-2, 588 Finn Ave, NYC 


MOBILE HOMES _ 

BEAUTIFUL MOSILE HOME FOR ROOMS FOR TOURISTS — 

sale, 8 mo. old, 2 bedrooms, 1 bath. |-- 0 ee ππ 

Model, Festival 74, with screened {COMING TO BOSTON? GUESTS. OLD [pug fees peal ls Moving? 

porch. Good neighborhood. $2,000 and {NE Tourist Home. AM rooms AJC. $9 | Anwhere? Local or long distance? Fr 

taka over payments. Write C. Canales, |Singie, $12 Double. N. Ε. Hospitallty. (oor serice 27 years Naw storage 
) 


Reai Guest Home. 428 Main St.. Wal- 
1410 N._Dean Rd. Lot, 5:38, Orlando, [88] Gree er aa Δαν . warehouse. Los Angeles. Phana: (21 


ome House, 9 Lower Terrace, Lon- 
don, N.W.3. Tel: 01-435 608 


Εἰ. 32907, 
CONDOMINIUMS 


PUSegelfe)-1(m 1-4 


——AUTOMOSBILE REPAIRING 
ALL MAKES ἃ Mi 
wien a, Herman OES 500 
at High! 
Angeles. Gult Stanon gar 9990 Gan 


ROOMS AND BOARD E A. SPRY and €0., Inc. 
Moving — Storage — Pact 


᾿ 5 ., dt] PRIVATE ROOM ἃ PRIVATE BATH | Moving — Shipping. Agents ἕρ᾽ 
counted for quick sale. (305) 844-3431, Jor 2 ta a recom & bath. i 4 : Lines, 7 Howard Shen, 
626-3761 of P.O. Box 14473, No. Palm eration. ‘Ground fir. Atlordable γαῖρας Roxtury. Mass. x 7.0422. Toca na 
— π“΄΄“ἷΠἷἝἽἾ ».  ΄οὀἪσΨ“Ἴ: Distance. 


Beach. FL 33408. Lynwood, Cailf. Phone (213) 774-1666, |Long 
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Gas prices finally point downward 


Gasoline prices 


By Barth a Falkenberg, staff photographer 


on downward path 


The Christian Science Monitor 


Chicago 


Tne price of guscline is dropping in 
the U.S. 
The severe gas shortage and sky- 


ἢ rocketing prices brought on by last 


winter's Arab oil embargo have 
turned around — at least for now. 
Service stations across the country 
are staying open late and on week- 
ends. Gasless Sundays, long lines, and 
, signs saying ‘Sorry, we've pumped 


” our allocation” have been replaced by - 


the return of cut-rate dealers and 24- 
hour service stations. : 
In Chicago and Detroit, the two 


... cites most affected by a mild gas war 
οὐ just beginning — the ‘‘gas fracas,” as 
* gome dealers are calling it — service 
τς, Stations are cutting their pump prices 
and reviving give-away gimmicks. 


The turnabout from scarcity to 
_ Surplus is partly the result of the easy 
τ flow of Middle East ofl into the U.S. 
But American motorists from Maine 


to California have also been using less 
” gas, driving at slower speeds, and 
- taking fewer and shorter auto trips. 


᾿ Surplus reported 


— 


ciew 
sage 


In fact, as summer ends, major and 
independent gasoline company execu- 
tives and service station dealers alike 
report a surplus of gasoline. 

By the first week in ee the 
national demand for 
down approximately 7 percent trom 
last year, according to figures re- 
leased by the American Petroleum 
Institute. At the same time, gasoline 
inventories were well above levels 
recorded last September... 


“It's a whole new ball game,”’ said | 


Maurice Holdgraf, executive vice- 
president of Hudson Oil Company, 
Kansas City, one of the nation’s 
largest independent marketers of 
gasoline. In order to remain com- 
petitive, Hudson stations have 
slashed profit margins from two cents 
to as much as four cents a gallon, 


* down from the embargo heyday of 10 


cents a gallon. 
Dealers for the Saturn Petroleum 
Company, a large independent based 


- in Detroit, are pricing regular grade 


as low as 48.9 cents a gallon on main 
streets; 50.9 cents elsewhere in the 
metropolitan area. 

"Ὕ ΟΣ can find a price spread of 10 
cents if you shop around,” said Rob- 


ert Martin, an Amoco dealer on 
Chicago’s North Shore. 


Mr. Martin was charging 55.4 cents 
per galion for regwar grade gasoline, 
including taxes; 61.9 cents for pre- 
mium, ‘I can’t shave anymore,” he 
said. “I’m only making a nickel a 
gallon right now."” 

Robert Jacobs, director of the I- 
linois Gasoline Dealers Association, 


; Said gas prices in metropolitan Chi- 


cago could decline another four cents 
in a few weeks. ‘Tt only takes one 
dealer to lower his prices," Mr: 


. Jacobs said, ‘‘and the others follow 


even if it means zero profit. We've got 
more than we can sell.” 


A recent survey by Platt's Ollgram, ᾿ 


8 McGraw-Hill publication of oil and 
gasoline prices and trends, showed 
that last month the price of ἃ gallon of 
regular gasoline peaked at 60 cents 


; and is now gradually declining. 


_ Variations by region 


Dealers in Atlanta report selling 
regular gasoline at 55.9 cents a gal- 
Ion; in Baltimore, 55.6; Birmingham, 
Ala. 54.9; Boston, 55.9; Chicago, 58.8; 
Cincinnati and Cleveland, 55.8; Den- 
ver and Dallas 50.9; Des Moines, 54.9; 
Detroit, 57.6; Hartford, 67.7; Los 
Angeles, 54.3; Miami and Milwaukee, 
56.9; New York, 68.9; Omaha, 54.9; 
Philadelphia, 54.9; Portland, 54.3; St. 
Louis, Minneapolis and St. Paul, 55.9. 


A national survey, taken by the 


Automobile Club of America just 
before the Labor Day weekend, 
showed the average price of regular 
gasoline holding steady at 56 cents for 
the 14th consecutive week. Premium 
has sold for 60 cents for 11 weeks. 

A sampling of the metropolitan 
Chicago area last week by this news- 
paper showed pump prices for a 
gallon of gas ranged from a low of 55.4 
cents to a high of 60.9 cents, inchrding 
all sales taxes. The highest prices 


were inside Chicago city Limits, Low- 
est prices were found in the north and 
northwest suburbs, 

“This is the first week we've seen 
any wide fluctuations since the em- 
bargo,”” seid a Chicago motor club 


spokesman. ‘It really pays to shop 
around.” 
Sales pressure on 


At the beginning of September, 
private stations were sellmg gasoline 
for as much as 13 cents a galion below 
the majors, reported Herbert Hugo, 
senior Chicago editor for Platt’s Oil- 
gram. In response, he said, major oil 
companies are pushing their dealers 
to pump more gas. Atlantic Richfield, 
for example, which waived the re- 
quired number of operating hours 
during the shortage recently notified 
dealers that such dispensations no 
longer apply. 

4s a result, says the National 
Congress of Petroleum Retailers, 
some majors — including Gulf, Stan- 
dard ΟἹ Company (Ohio) — have 
threatened to cancel leases of dealers 
who close up early. All of these 
companies flatly deny the charge. 


U.S. labor troubleshooter: 


By Joseph Fitchett 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Beirut, Lebanon 

The case of Monsignor Hilarion 

Capucci, Greek Catholic (Melkite) 

Archbishop of Jerusalem, seems 

likely to become a cause celebre if it 
goes to trial. 


day filed charges against the Arch- 
bishop alleging he made three trips 
carrying sabotage material in his 
official Mercedes Hmousine from 
Lebanon, seat of the Greek Catholic 
patriarch, to Israel for delivery to 
underground fighters there. 

If put on trial, the Archbishop 
reportedly intends to turn the court- 
rooni into a platform for an appeal to 


against the Israeli occupation of Je- 
rusalem. 


Admission reported planned 
Dis this, a reliable diplo- 
matic source here privy to a report by 
ἃ Vatican official investigating the 
case, said Archbishop Capucci in- 
tended to admit his guilt, and claim he 


ΣϑριϑΈιης - ἈΠ; ealuatemmrension ΒΥ 


a source said. the Archibishop 
intended to stress that a phrase in his 
earlier confession saying he acted 
under duress from a Palestinian guer- 
ria organization was added without 
his knowledge in order to weaken the 
force of the exampie of his actions on 
Arab opinion. 

To avoid this potentially disruptive 
episode, many diplomats thought Is- 
rael would deport the Archbishop 
without a trial. 


Three trips charged 

Deportation also would suit the 
Greek Catholic synod. Substantiation 
of his guilt by his own admission 
would embarrass the church. His 
conviction would make him a ‘‘mar- 
tyr’ with strengthened political au- 
thority inside his own church which 
would not be welcome to all of his 
fellow clerics. 


Electrical, mining disputes settled— 
now Usery tackles soft-coal bargaining 


A By Ea Townsend 
¥abor correspondent of 
‘The Christian Science Monitor 


New York 

A ἀωκαἰγιοα “country boy”? from 

Georgia who has just solved two 
major U.S. labor strikes in two days 
now is trying to avert a third. 

For William J. Usery. Jr., chief U.S. 
labor troubleshooter as director of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, last week was wearying but 
exhilarating. There is little he enjoys 
more, he says, than “bringing men 
together with a handshake when they 
have been adversaries.” 

With his staff, he helped settle a 
tough contract dispute and strike 
between Western Electric and locals 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (IBEW). 

The next morning he met with 
United Mine Workers (UMW) and 
Duke Power Company negotiators to 
aasist them to a settlement that ended 
ἃ bitter and at times violent 18-month 
walkout in Harlan County, Kentucky. 


Negotiations begin 
Now Mr. Usery and his staff are 


turning attention to labor negotiations 


just beginning in the soft-coal in- 
dustry: his biggest job in 1974. 

After the Duke Power Company 
agreement was reached in some com- 
plex bargaining, UMW and manage- 
ment negotiators relaxed briefly in 
Mr. Usery’s office. Everyone in the 
group was tired, but Mr. Usery 
showed it less than most. He. has a 
reputation for endurance. 

Part of his satisfaction after the 
Duke Power agreement was a result 
of its probable impact on keeping 
labor peace in the soft-coalindustry. 

The dispute between UMW and 
Duke Power threatened to delay the 
start of talks in the industry. 

The national contract in soft coal 
does not run out until Nov. 12, but Mr. 
Usery is already maintaining almost 
daily contact with the union and coal 
operators. 


‘Outsiders’ opposed 


The peace-keeping -service is 
“strictly, on the sidelines now,” Mr. 
Usery says, adding that he always 
prefers ‘‘to let run its 
normal course,"’ not stepping in with- 
out a request for assistance from the 
parties. However, this year, the 


Bank deposit for Thai 


By the Associated Press 


Bangkok, Thailand 
The U.S. Central Intelligence 


Agency has deposited nearly 88 mil- 


lion in Thaf banks to cover full back 
pay of Thai '‘volunteer’’ soldiers soon 
to be released from captivity in Laos, 
ἃ government source has reported. 

The Pathet Lao are reported ready 
to reloase some 640 Thai mercenaries 
and one American civilian, and the 
Laos Government to free its North 
Vietnamese prisoners in an exchange 
scheduled for Sept. 19. 

Nearly 20,000 Thai mercenaries — 
recruited, supported, and paid by the 
ΟἿΑ — fought on the royal Lao 
Government side before the Lacs 
peace agreement in February, 1973. 

The U.S. Embassy spokesman in 
Bangkok refused to confirm or deny 
the reported compensation plan. He 
referred questions to the Thai Gov- 
ernment because it was a matter 
involving Thal prisoners. 

The goverument made no afficial 
statement on the pay question. But a 
government source said the CIA has 
deposited $2.85 million in two Thai 
banks and each prisoner would get his 
monthly salary for time in captivity. 

One Western diplomatte source said 
privately that. “the Americans be- 
Meved they had a duty to provide 
some kind of compensation to these 
people, and they are doing it."* 


prisoners reported 


‘The two Laos sides are to exchange 
prisoner lists 48 hours before the 
schuduled exchange on the Plain of 
Jars, the That Foreign Ministry said. 
The liberated Thais will be flown for 
debriefing to Nam Phong, an air base 
south of Vientiane evacuated by U.S. 
Marine fliers a year ago and then to 
Korat air base northeast of Bangkok 
for physical checkups, 
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The Israel prosecutor's office Tues- . 


acted out of conscience as a man ἡ 
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Archbishop or gunrunner? 


Israel files charges but studies 
deportation of jailed monsignor 


The charges filed in Jerusalem 
Tuesday aceuse Archbishop Capucci 
of making three trips on behalf of the 
AlFatah guerrilla group. The 
charges appear to have dropped ear. 
Her allegations that he also was the 
Paymaster of guerrillas in the occu- 
pled West Bank. 

But the accusations would saddle 
him with responsibility for the up- 
surge of guerrilla attacks recently 
around Jerusalem, including the Ka- 
tusha rockets which the Israeli police 
say they dismantled only shortly 
before they were to have sent their 
charges hurtling towards the Jerusa- 
lem neighborhood where U.S. Secre- 
tary of State Henry A. Kissinger 
stayed on a visit this spring. 

The Archbishop, the highest rank- 
ing Christian churchman ever ar 
rested by Israeli police, has be- 
come overnight a hero in the Arab 
world. Newspapers praise the mili- 
tant stand of ‘the steadfast bishop," 
contrasting it with what extremist 
commentators brand the “passlve- 
ness” of Arab governments. In his 
own church, he was widely regarded 


" as one of the most sincere, dedicated 


members of the leadership. 


Idea of guilt rejected 

A considerable body of Arab opinion 
continues to reject the idea of his guilt 
and to believe that he was framed by 
the Israeli authorities. 

As early as 1969, Archbishop Ca- 
puccl was speaking out from the 
pulpit against the Israeli occupation 
in Jerusalem and counseling his par- 
ishioners how to resist pressures and 
temptations to acquiesce in the an- 


.nexation of east Jerusalem or leave 


the city. 

He was appointed to the Jerusatem 
seat in 1966, and had about 5,000 
Palestinians (with Jordanian nation- 
ality) in his diocese. (Another Greek 
Catholic archbishop also operates in 
Israel, but his diocese is Hmited to 
Israel as formed in 1948.) 

Archbishop Capucci was regarded 
as a marked man for the Israeli 
authorities by fellow churchmen for 
some time. Although the Greek Catho- 
Hc community is small — much 
smaller than the Greek Orthodox 


UPI photo 


Usery: ‘country boy’ 


FMCS will move into coal bargainng 
if an impasse is threatened. 

‘The UMW in the past bas been 
notoriously opposed to “outsiders” 
taking any role in bargaining. But Mr. 
Usery's efforts impressed the UMW 
because of his understanding, impar- 
tiality, and persistence. t. 

Through six years in ernment 
first as an assistant secretary of labor 
and then as head of /MCS, Mr. Usery 
has consistently earned support from 
labor and management for those 
traits end his folksy ways. 

Born in Hardwick, Ge., Mr. Usery 
still retains a Southern draw! al- 
though he has been based outside the 
deep South for well over a decade. 

After attending the Georgia ΜΈ}. 
tary Academy and Mercy University, 
Mr. Usery served in the Navy from 


cepted. 
for additional information. 
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HF-Grest's home-like atmosphere offers men and 
women of advancing years comfort and security, use- 
ful activity, and companionship with others. 

HLCrest’s commodious new building is nearly com- 
plete and applications for residency are being ac- 
Please cali or write the Hi-Crest Foundation 


}-OREST FOUNDATION. 
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congregation, which owes its 8116- 
giance to a patriarch nominally in 
Istanbul — he heads an Arab Chris 
tian church which is part of the papal 
Catholic church. Other Rome-linked 
churches in Jerusalem tack Arab 
connections. 


Unique church leader 


The combination of Arab church- 
man with papal support made him a 
unique leader in Jerusalem, Israeli 
officials have dealt summarily with 
many Muslim sheikhs' complaints, 
but the Archbishop’s opposition was 
potentially a more considerable em- 
barrassment. 

The Greek Catholic community has 
dwindled under Israeli occupation: 
Greek Catholics (whose church 
started looking westward again in the 
18th century when it split with the 
Greek Orthodox) tend to be the better 
educated and better off among Arab 
Christians and therefore more likely 
toemigrate. 

But Arab Christians have both 
religious and nationalistic motives for 
resenting the Israeli occupation. The 
October war had a galvanizing effect 
on Palestinian opinion on the occupied 
West Bank. The Israel! authorities 
have carried out mass arrests there 
— reportedly nearing 1,000 people this 
year — designed to smash the Pales- 
tinian National Front. 


Palestine entity favored 

The front, largely drawn from the 
outlawed Jordanian Communist 
Party, publicly aligned itself with the 
Palestine Liberation Organization in 
March and came out in favor of a 
small Palestinian entity on the West 
Bank. 

To those who believe the Arch- 
bishop is guilty, his decision to 
smuggle arms reflects this postwar 
surge in patriotic fervor in Jerusa- 
lem. To those who believe him in- 
nocent, the Israeli police have plotted 
fo discredit him which reflects the 
occupying power's efforts to stamp 
out snowballing political opposition. 

No one close to the situation doubts 
that the Capucci case is 8 significant 
symptom of the continuing tensions 
after seven years of occupation. 


two down, one to go 


1943 to 1946, When he took a job with 
the Armstrong Cork Company in 
Georgia, he joined the International 
Association of Machinists (LAM) and 
soon began moving up the labor- 
leadership ladder. He was 2 grand- 
lodge representative for IAM in 
Washington when, with labor support, 
he was tapped for government service 
by former President Nixon. 


Job turned down 

Mr. Usery turned down the offer of 
a key AFL-CIO job, he says, because 
of the "challenges"’ of his government 
job. But more is imvolved: he is 
dedicated to expanding the mediation 
agency’s services into the potentially 
critical areas of public-employment 
disputes, now one of the most active 
areas of labor-management conflicts. 

He is concentrating attention on this 
when he can spare time from dispute 
settling. In recent weeks, Mr. Usery 
has had an important role in settling 
several critical public-emmployee 
strikes in San Francisco and else- 
where. 

He algo has been involved recently 
in the new area of labor disputes in 
sports, particulary in the recent Na- 
tional Football League strike. 

Meanwhile, should Labor Secretary 
Peter J. Brennan leave the Cabinet 
later this year, Mr. Usery is one of 
several top candidates to succeed 
him. 
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There are parents who look for 
comfort while visiting their offspring 
at Boston’s schools and universities. 


The Ritz is for them. 


Preferred Hotel reservations: 800-558-9898 
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Karl Wienand: on leave 


Miniature 
Watergates 
put heat on 


Bonn regime 


By David Mutch 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Bonn 

Bonn currently has two miniature 
Watergates boiling, and both are 
putting heat on the ruling party, the 
Social Democrats (SPD). There is 
considerable speculation about how 
damaging they might be to the SPD 
although general elections still are 
two year's off. 

The party on Aug. 30 put its parila- 
mentary whip, Karl Wienand, on 
indefinite leave of absence at his own 
request until a scandal in which he is 
involved can be cleared up, perhaps 
in the courts. 

He is accused of taking a bribe from 
an airline charter company (now 
defunct) and then concealing this 
from a parliamentary investigating 
committee. The matter has simmered 
since 1971 when one of the company's 
planes crashed, killing 22. 

It flared recently when newspapers 
began turning up supposedly fresh 
evidence, and cries from the opposi- 
tion Christian Democrats and the 
press called for Mr. Wienand to step 
down. 


Guillaume probe continues 


The other scandal is the ongoing 
investigation of how Guenter Guil- 
laume, the East German spy discov- 
ered in the office of former Chancellor 
Willy Brandt, was ever allowed to 
take up such a sensitive job. 

As early as the mid-1950’s there 
were rumors that the man might have 
been 4 security risk. 

Last week Gen. Gerhard Wessel, 
head of West Germany's intelligence 
service, testified that he had told the 
government that special precautions 
should be taken before employing Mr. 
Guillaume, who along with millions of 
others, was a refugee from East 
Germany, There now are many 
charges in the press that the govern- 
ment was too lax in hiring the man. 


Handling questioned 

In both cases the opposition has 
suggested that leadership of the SPD 
has ignored potentially damaging evi- 
dence and blindly defended the wishes 
of other party members. 

There have been no recent public- 
opinion polls or elections to show 
whether these two scandals have 
affected the popularity of Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt. 

Polls earlier this summer showed 
that Mr. Schmidt had dramatically 
increased the popularity of the SPD 
by his firm stand on fighting inflation. 

In June, a month after Mr. Schmidt 
came to power, the SPD won a state 
election in lower Saxony. Political 
observers said the SPD would have 
lost it had Willy Brandt stil! been in 
power. 
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Turkish leader sees 


Cyprus 2-zone accord 
Nicosia, Cyprus 

Turkish Cypriot leader Rauf Denktash 
said Wednesday he was informed that 
Greece and the Greek Cypriot 
Government were now prepared to 
accept the division of Cyprus into 
separate Greek and Turkish zones. Mr. 
Denktash in an interview also said he 
expected Geneva-type peace 
negotiations to'resume in two or three 
weeks. 


David Eisenhower 


Nixon son-in-law cites 
ex-President’s plight 
Washington 

Richard M. Nixon's son-in-law, David 
Eisenhower, says the tormer President 
faces ‘very direct and very 
threatening” legal and financial 
problems as a private citizen. 

“Right now they're working on two 
things: they're trying to make a book 
decision, and they're fighting a legal 
battle."" said Mr. Eisenhower, who is 
married to Nixon's younger daughter, 
Julie. 

“He's already been subpoenaed," 
Mr. Eisenhower said. "It's clear he has 
financial trouble."' The possibility of a 
lucrative contract for a Nixon book 
looms as one solution to the money 
difficulties confronting the resigned 
President. 


South Vietnam 


cuts back on air strikes 
Saigon 

Government forces in South Vietnam 
have cut back sharply on air strikes in 
response to cuts in American military 
aid, military sources said here 
Wednesday. 

The reduction, stemming mainly from 
concern over gasoline supplies and" 
prices, was believed to have become 
sharper in the past week, the sources 
said. 

Saigon’s armed forces have been 
trying to reduce their use of munitions 
and fuel for several months as the U.S. 
Congress shows more reluctance to 
keep up past aid levels. But 
congressional votes last month to hold 
military aid here to $700 million in this 
Ifiscal year have prompted sterner 
measures, the sources said. 


Egyptian generals urge 
better ties with U.S.S.R. 


Washington 

Senror Egyptian military officials are 
pressing their government to patch up 
differences with the Soviet Union so 
they can obtain Russian arms again, 
U.S. intelligence sources said. The 
sources said that on Egyptian Foreign 
Minister Ismail Fahmy's trip to Moscow 
in mid-October one of his top generals 
probably would accompany him. The 
Russians have withheld deliveries ot 
new equipment and critically important 
spare parts from the Egyptians since 
mid-April, when U.S.-Egyptian relations 
began warming after nearly two 
decades at hostility. 
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Mozambique to set up 


provisional government 


Lisbon 

Portuguese Minister of Overseas 
Territories Antonio de Alemida Santos 
said here Wednesday that ἃ provisional 
government headed by the Frelimo 
nationalist movement is to be set up 
later this month in Mozambique. Dr. 
Santos said agreement with Frelimo 
was expected to be reached In Lusaka 
in the next few days. 

Other ministers confirmed this was 
part of an accord already sketched out 
with Frelimo in secret talks last month. 
They said Portugal would legally 
recognize Mozambique's 
independence early next year. 

Mozambique's 8.5 million peopie 
include about 250,000 whites, and 
many of these were reported fleeing 
from the prospect of black rule. 

Meanwhile, Portuguese Guinea, the 
smallest of Portugal's three African 
colonies, gets its independence on 
Sept. 10. 


Romanians concerned 
over Soviet pressures 


Bucharest, Romania 

Despite an outward show of calm, 
Romanian officials again are 
expressing concern over Soviet 
pressures which they say could 
threaten the independent-minded 
government of President Ceausescu. 
Both British and American diplomats 
were told here of concern that Russia 
may seek an excuse to send troops 
through Romania because of tensions 
between Greece and Turkey and the 
Cyprus crisis. 


F-14A called decade 


ahead of Soviets 
San Diego, Calif. 

Rear Adm. Leonard A. Snead, who 
directed the development of the 
controversial F-14A Tomcat tighter 
plane, says the Navy jet enjoys air 
superiority that will take the Soviet 
Union a decade to duplicate. He said 
the jet’s Phoenix missile system has a 
lethal radius greater than any other air- 
to-air missile system in the world, and 
its probability-of-kill factor is 90 
percent. 


Statt photo 
Erosion threat in Kenya 


Kenya urged to conserve 


soil, natural resources 
Nairobi, Kenya 

Kenya may be heading for disaster 
because of destruction of its natural 
resources, United Nations environment 
program executive director Maurice 
Strong has warmed here. He said 
Tuesday the amount of soil Kenya lost 
every year through erosion and other 
natural and human factors was, in 
economic terms, more than its annual 
national income. He added that 
because of population growth within 
the next 20 years, Kenya would have to 
provide twice the essential services it 
provides now. 
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Fulbright group 
confers in Peking 


‘ Peking 

Senator J. W. Fulbright's : 
congressional delégation ta Communist 
China has opened its discussions with 
Chinese officials by holding a 90- ᾿ 
minute session with Chiao Kuan-hua, a 
Vice-Foreign Minister and one of 
Premier Chou En-lai’s closest foreign- 
policy advisers, writes correspondent 
John Burns in a copyright Toronto 
Globe and Mail dispatch. 

An American spokesman later 
described the talks Tuesday as useful, 
but declined to elaborate. 

The delegation, which includes Sens. 
Hubert Humphrey and Hiram Fong, 
black Congresswoman Barbera Jordan, 
and three other representatives is on a 
13-day visit. They will remain in Peking 
until Friday evening, then leave by train 
for a tour of the provinces. 


Vote puts Sikkim closer 


to being an Indian state 
New Defhi 
Ignoring loud. Chinese criticism, 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi won 
parliamentary approval Wednesday for 
her move to make the border kingdom 
of Sikkim an associate Indian state. - 
This gives the 2,818-square-mile 
protectorate a status gimilar to that of 
other Indian states. ᾿ 
The lower house voted 320 to 9 on 
the first reading for a constitutional 
amendment bringing the tiny 
Himalayan territory into India’s national 
planning according it two 
representatives in the Indian 
Parliament. The amendment.goes next 
to the upper house, where passage is 
expected before the end of the week. 


Mrs. Peron receives 


a political boost? 
Buenos Aires 
The regime of President Isabel © 
Peron, buffeted by a recent wave of 
political violence in Argentina, has 
apparently received a potitical boost. 
The couniry’s two largest political” 
parties — the ruling Peronist Movement 
and the Civic Radical Union — were 
joined Tuesday ina promise to support 
the “constitutional regime” by a dozen 
smaller groups, including Communists, 
informed sources say. ; 


However, extreme left and right.. te. ; 


political groups reportedly refused to * 
sign the statement, which condemned 
violence and expressed an intent to 
help bring it to a halt. Ἢ 


Public.transit workers 
end strike in Toronto 


Toronto 

A crippling, 23-day strike by 
Toronto's 5,700 public transit workers 
ended Wednesday, a full five-days after 
provincial lawmakers ordered them 
back to work, writes special 
correspondent Don Sellar. 

The transit employees finally decided 
to obey the Ontario Legislature’s strike- 
ending act which terminated their first 
work stoppage in 22 years. Their 
demands for better pay and relief from - 
split shifts will be subject to binding 
arbitration under terms of the 
legisiation. 

Both Toronto and Montreal, 
Canada’s two largest business and 
financial centers, have been seriously 
inconvenienced in recent weeks by 
transportation shutdowns. The 
Monireal subway dispute remains 
unresolved. ἡ 


* Arabs move slowly on investing vast oil funds 


Continued from Page | 
have enabled some banks to expect 
they will shortly get deposits which 
can be used to finance projects requir- 
ing several years. 

Most projects are being managed 
by American banks and other foreign 
institutions which have acquired posi- 
tions of trust. This system enables 
Arab governments to circumvent 
their own shortages of trained ad- 
visers, which has been a bottleneck on 
assessing and implementing propos- 
als swamping Arab ministries. 


Wealth shared in Mideast 


Most project investment so far has 
been in fellow Arab countries. Saudi 
Arabia recently underwrote big proj- 
ects in Egypt, Sudan, and Morocco. 
Kuwait and Abu Dhabi are providing 
capital for Syria. These projects will 
expand. Overseas aid and arms pur- 
chases will absorb substantial sums 
on top of domestic investment. But 
financial circles are convinced that 
Arab governments must begin buying 
equities in Western economies — with 
the United States as the preferred 
market. 

Factors retarding this development 
include the Arab governments’ politi- 
cal reluctance to commit themselves 
too clearly to the U.S. before a 
Mideast political settlement takes 
shape. The shortage of trained Arab 
managers who can be trusted to 
Oversee loyally and efficiently Arab 


investments in a sophisticated, com- 
petitive market is another factor — 
being tackled with crash courses in 
European capitals and New York. 

The cautious Arab approach in- 
cludes an element of doubt about how 
their overtures will be received in 
foreign countries. The Shah of Iran, 
rarely prone to seif-doubt, had consid- 
erable impact with his purchase of a 
quarter share in a Krupps steel 
subsidiary. 


Backlash already felt 

‘The deal is liable to remain un- 
matched for some time. The kind of 
backlash the Arabs fear occurred 
when the Shah then put in a bid to 
bolster the financially strained Grum- - 
man Alrcraft Corporation, U.S. 
maker of the F-i4a Toméat fighter 
which the Shah has on order for his 
own Air Force. 

The Iranian offer of direct aid was 
opposed in the United States, where 
the Department of Defense is publicly 
against the precedent of a foreign 
power directly Hnancing an American 
defense contractor, 

. Potential Arab investors have care- 
fully noted the spate of proposais in 
Congress to control foreign in- 
vestments. Beirut financiers are 
somewhat amused by the show of 
concern by Americans, who for years 
peoh-poohed Europeans fears of for- 
eign investment. Arab businessmen 
expected American sensitivity and 


are waiting to see its extent before 
testing it in practice. 

Arab purchases in the U.S. have 
been largely limited to land — prop- 
erty is a traditional Arab investment. 
But top advisers here, including some 
Americans, are urging their Arab 
clients to consider making some spec- 
tacular initial takeovers in the U.S. to 
open the way for Arab funds to settle 
in productive American investment. 


Canadian corn growers 


expect average crop 
By the Associated Press 


Toronto 

While corn growers In the United 
States watch thelr crops being with- 
ereé by a drought in the Midwest, 
indications are that this year's corn 
crop in Ontario — which accounts for 
about 86 percent of the nation’s 
acreage — will be about average. ~ 

Although the average yield is ex- 
pected to drop slightly — 82.3 bushels 
per acre compared with last year’s 86 
bushels — the total expected crop will 
be slightly larger than last year’s, due 
to an extra 75,000 acres planted to 
corn in the province this year. 

Total provincial production, based 
on the current expected yield, will be 
102.9 million bushels, up 1.9 percent 
from 1978. 


Soviets relax restraints 
on scholars in U.S. 

There are signs that the Soviet 
Communist Party is‘heginning to trust 
some of its intellectuals, writes Monitor 
special correspondent Paul Wohl. 
Indication of more. relaxed attitudes Is 
that Soviet exchange scholars at 
United States. universities now are 
allowed to have their wives with them 
for at least a month toward the end of 
thelr stay. . 


Sen. Charles H. Percy 


Ford urged to delay - 
Diego Garcia expansion 


New Delhi 


Sen. Charies.H. Percy (R) of Iilinois 
has suggested that President Ford put 
off for at least a year his announced 
plans to expand the U.S. military base 
on the island of Diego Garcia in the 
indian Ocean. 

On a two-week visit to the 
subcontinent, Senator Percy said a 
delay of the proposed $29 million 
expansion would help fight inflation 
and avoid escalating an arms race 
between the U.S. and the Soviet Union. 

The Senator said he understood how 
the President could favor the move to | 
offset Russian naval activities in the 
Indian Ocean. “But t'm not a military - 
man and | would prefer to deferthe - 
Diego Garcia expenditure for a mers: 
he added. 


QUOTE 


No ‘great influence’ 

“Your basic assumption will be 
proven wrong, that a great influence 
exists" — Vice President-Designate 
Nelson A. Rockefeller on the possibility 
of conflict of interest between his mutti- 
million-dollar business héldings and 
the nation's second highest office. 


Our good and bountiful 
soil yields an abundant * 
supply of plant life-some 
plants are beneficial to man, 


some are not. 


Non-beneficial plants i ine. 
clude those that rob the nu- 
trients from the soil re 

hamper the growth of . 
desirable vegetation. 


WITH ANALYSIS 
. FROM. ‘MONITOR .CORRESPONDENTS 
: AROUND ae WORLDS 


‘Tha Εἰαδο Areey sort 0 put prety ἢ year-ol i a 
in marching boots because the legal. record” ‘says.she is‘a:male. 
“Two policemen.arnied with military service: “paners! 3 kn ~ 
“Ing atthe door’ef her home saying that, despite’ name, she: 
was listed as. male in birth records — ‘ang obliged σ᾽ register for ᾿ 
“one year’s national service ἐκ any. other : 
Now ‘her father must ¢o to court to change the ‘birth tesord so > 
that women's. lib or not, “Wa difference'’. will rem ἐ "δ ἰδ 


ence” In fhe Ναί household... - 


- The town of Dysart in lowa celebrated July 4 a ittie late this 
year — two months late: And it was all bécause the fireworks ar- 
rived too late for the July celebrations. So:'the three organiza- 
tions sponsoring the annual Independerice Day event postponed 
. the program — until Labor Day, Pere 2. ἜΝΘΟΥΣ, ‘that’s fiexibility for 
you. 


— Russians are making wheezes over their cheeses. Complaint 
about the quality of Soviet cheeses crescendoed recently when 
: Anatoly Rubinov, author of an article in the weekly newspaper 
Nedelya, wrote ‘that a group of expert cheese tasters became 
highly embarrassed when they couldn't tell oné cheese from an- 
other — no distinctive aroma. He said his friends told him they 
could only.tell the roquefort from its mold, andthe Swiss from its 
holes. {t looks as if the Russians will have to change their curds 
and wheys. 3 Ἢ ἐ 


— When James.Higdon of Cocoa Beach, Florida, bought an 
aluminum utility. shed for $88 he thought he was getting a good 
‘buy. The tax assessor apparently agreed, assessing the shed for 
tax purposes at $511.67. “] sure would be glad to sell it at their 
figure," says Mr. Higdon: Infact, he would like, he says, to seil it 
to the tax assessor. 


— Aroller coaster and player piano don’t have much in common. . 
Unless they ‘are used for attempts to. set warld records. Three, 
teen-agers of Horseheads, New York, this week pedaled a player 
piano for 24 hours and 11 minutes. The record books don't say. 
anything about-player piano marathons --- so the three young. 
sters have the monopoly. } 

. But, when it comes to’ roller coasters, Jackson Armstrong, a 
Pittsburgh disc jockey, is ‘something else again. He hung ontoa ᾿ 
rumbling, shaking, stomach tingling roller coaster this week, only. t 
wobbling off onto terra firma 31 hours and 441 miles later. The 
world record:had been 728 laps. Jackson completed 750 laps. 

Will he ever "ride a roller coaster again? “Not [ΕἸ can help it," he - 2 


‘ says. ἄξια . = 


=a 


Helena Chemical ΕΟ ΞΥΣ 
nationwide formulator and 
distributor of agricultural 
chemicals, is dedicated to the 
safe elimination of unwanted . 
vegetation by providing chem- 
icals that work hand-in-hand. 

with the good soil to 
increase yield and 
benefit mankind. 
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sre rate ἐποεγ- 


nomic, ecological, 


modern bai 


“Tets δὰ οὐὰ προταδανξ Se Ηἰπύοσψ. As at 
the énd of a science-fiction movie, what 


‘ wWetere most aware of is The Thingthat * 


ig.no longer there — in ‘this case, the. 
. ,Wouster called Watergate. . 

History never stops. Tn Cyprus a war 
filarés up. In New York the stock 


market: goes down. In Washington” © 


pram courses are given on the new man 
- in the White House, born Leslie Lynch 
King-Jr. One keeps up, out of ἃ reflex of 


‘duty “— the obligation to be "ἴω 


formed.” 


“But the heart nows.a novel degree οἵ. 


. Yetachment and caim --- even momen- 


: tary: boredom. ‘For the first time in 
perhaps. seven years:the. passions, as. 
-they say, are not engaged. First there . 
"Was Vietnam. Then there was Water- 
gaté. Now there fs. this curious still- 


Hess) ὅτ" 


- ξωρρηὰς will we talk about ποῦ 
-Matgot- Hentoff aske in the Vilage 


_ Yoies. “What will we think about Ἢ 


. Hecade -of apocalyptic events,”” begin- 
“cning: with the assassination of Presi- 


‘dent Kennedy, has habituated us to 


spooky point. 


.. Although Hassan Fathy’s dream village 
of Ghourna failed, it was not because of 
his emphasis on eco-development. -His 
‘scheme for low-cost housing was eco- 

and- aesthetic. The 

: Sturdy steps (left) leading to the mosque 

give no trace of their simple mud origin. 

The arcade (top) blends in with traditional 

Egyptian architecture, and the mosque 

+ dome (right) has an elegance rare in a 

: poor- village. But the pigeon’ tower (above) 
and the inside arcade (below) show how 
squatters and @ general lack of interest led 
to the crumbling of this unusual anolent: 


᾿ς ΤΗΕ CHRISTIAN. SCIENCE MONITOR 


Photos by William Mares 


-Egypt’s Ghourna—unrealized 
‘dream with new promise 


become our norm. Don’t speak to us of 


-private triumphs and disasters, per- 
4 sonal hopes and despairs. The global if 


not the intergalactic has become our 
frame. 

‘Once, Mrs. Hentoff-recalls (as if 
recalling another self), “I did not care 
much for public events. I had an inner 
Hfe, and an outer one, too, that I found 
reasonably. compelling.” But, she con- 
fesses, ‘‘I have lost the capacity to be 
genuinely ‘interested in life-size life. 
Even my own ceases to fascinate me. 

“Thave become addicted,” ghe con- 
cludes, ‘‘to public spectacle. I doubt I 


‘am alone in this addiction. We have 


become 8 crowd of Romans — the 
television screen, the prime arena; the 
news of the day, our circus.” - 

2 4 £ & 


Nothing has made us more aware of 
our dependency than this temporary 
release from it. After all the shrillness, 
all the hysteria, the silence seems 
eerie. How we miss playing the Greek 
chorus — wringing our hands and 


’ tearing our clothes, 85 the latest mes- 


senger (Cronkite? Smith-Reasoner? 
Chancellor?) staggers onstage with the 
latest outrage! 

Brooding over thie ubiquitous video 


" tube, George Gerbner, dean of the 


School of Communications at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has observed: 
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An architect 


whose clients 
are peasants 


To bring comfortable liv- 
ing back to the rural poor, 
Egypt's Hassan Fathy 
(right) has spent his life. 
developing ecological and 
economic housing _ that 
May someday be the basis 
of low-cost homes through- 
out the developing world. 


By William Mares 
Spectalto The Christian Science Monitor 


Normally, a peasant has only one big chance in the 
whole of his life to choose wo himself what sort of house 
and furniture he wants . . . to choose between beauty and 
ugliness. 


The man who wrote these words lives today in a 15th- 
century Mameluke house at the base of Cairo’s Citadel. 
Children gambol in the street below, and from the rooftop 
one can see ali the way across this Egyptian capital to 
the Pyramids, rising like brown diamonds, 15 mues 
away. 

The man js Hassan Fathy. And he ts a bouncy 
septuagenarian architect with a bushy little moustache 
and awarm, brilliant smile. 

While most of the architects, planners, economists, 
and bureaucrats of the Third World have concentrated on 
stuffing the flood of city immigrants into low-cost, mass- 
produced boxes to make way for the next wave, Mr. 
Fathy has been worrying about those who remain in the 
ruralareas. 

As he told fellow architect Constantine Doxiades, ‘‘My 
clients are the billion peasants doomed to premature 
death from inadequate and unsanitary housing.” 

In the belief that people would not flock to the cities if 
life in the countryside were more bearable, Mr. Fathy 
has devoted his life to designing cheap, durable, and 
attractive housing for the ruralpoor. 

At a time when the United Nations estimates that the 
absolute minimum cost for a single-family dwelling with 
conventional materials is $1,800, Mr. Fathy has shown 
that he can do it for less than $500. To achieve this in his 
native Egypt, he came to recognize simultaneously the 
necessity and the beauty of mud brick. 

The architect," he once wrote, "15 in a unique position 
to revive the peasant’s faith in his own culture." 

To build for the people, one must build with the people, 
Mr. Fathy felt. Thus he sought to renew what he called 
the trinity of owner, craftsman, and architect. 

Thirty years ago, the Egyptian architect made his 
dream a reality by building a village entirely out of mud 
brick. It was called New Ghourna and was located across 
the Nile from the Egyptian town of Luxor. 

After he had brought masons down from Aswan to 


‘ teach brickmaking and dome construction, he set to work 


on the multiplicity of details. He built a fresh-water 
system, a theater, pigeon towers, and airy market stalis. 
He built 2 mosque around a tree. 

But Ghourna failed before it was ever given a chance to 
succeed. Bureaucratic jealousies, red tape, and corrup- 
tion in those latter years of the constitutional monarchy 
in Egypt, together with the proposed residents’ reluc- 
tance to live in the village, killed the project. 

The people from Old Ghourmma had for generations 
made their easy living by robbing the nearby tombs. 
They were not willing to exchange that life for one of 
hard work. 

So nowdays some of the walls of the curiously ancient- 
modern village are crumbling. Squatters have made 
shambles out of its graceful courtyards. Mr. Fathy 
himself cannot bear to visit the desecrated site. 

Yet there is a strong possibility that Mr. Wathy and 
Ghourna may in the next two years receive the attention 
and acclaim that they deserve. In 1976, the United 
Nations will hold a world conference and exposition on 
human settlements. First among their objectives is to 
find solutions to the questions of low-cost housing. 

The United Nations Environment Program has al- 


ready adopted a principle which incorporates most of the 


philosophy on which Ghourna was built. ‘‘Eco-Devel- 
opment" is a style of development which calls for 
specific solutions to the particular problems of a given 
region in the light of cultural as well as ecological and 
economic conditions, 

What better example is there of the maximum use of 
local skills and local materials than Ghourna with its 
Jocal masons and mud bricks? Ghourna embodies an 
idea. whose time has come. 


William Mares is a photo-journalist with a special 
knowledge of the Middle East. 


“Never before have such large and 
varied groups — from nursery to 
nursing home, from ghetto to pent- 
house — shared so much of a system of 
messages and images end the assump- 
tions embedded in them.” 

We have become children of a global 
village, and '‘village” is the operative 
word. Like eavesdroppers on a party 
line, we all hear the same news at the 
same time. The events and the people 
we see simultaneously on our common 
screen become ‘important’ to us in 
ways we can neither control nor quite 
resist. 


4+ bb & 


We are all, willy-nilly, friends af the 
friends of Barbara Walters. 

More and more of our lives we are 
not ourselves but a collective abstract: 
The Audience. 


-Is all of this an exaggeration? Of 
course. But in the nature of a warning. 
For despite our vaunted individualism 
we tend to move 2s waves. Even when 
we Let It All Hang Out we seem to do it 
like Rockettes. 

Tt has been the fashion to patronize 
public men, with their public faces, 
public voices, and public convictions, 


‘or what passes for convictions in 


public. But have we too, without notic- 


ing it, gone public? In season, so the 
statistics tell us, we will all read pretty 
much the same books, see pretty much 
the same movies, play pretty much the 
same sports, and worry in synchro- 
nization about ecology or the Indians or 
Women’s Liberation. Then, at pretty 
much the same time, we will all move 
on. 


4s: 4# «4 


How sad! How we long to choose 
what we care about, and not merely 
respond to some kind of all-cultural 
Muzak! 

Most of us had grantifathers or 
grandmothers who, all their lives, read 
Thackeray or translated Horace or 
played Vivaldi on the flute. Thet would 
be a beginning — though let’s not spoil 
things by all being anachronistic at 
once. There is more toit than that. 

These “messages” and “images"’ — 
an “news” pouring into our eyes and 

— present a picture of reality, of 
life, το, that le pot the while story. Even as 
we wait for the next “topic,” we know 
that the Russian theologian Nicolas 
Berdyaev is right. As long as one is 
only a man of one’s times, he sug- 
gested, one is less than a man. 


A Monday and Thursday feature by 


τ the Monitor's columnist-at-large. 
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Layered 
dessert is 
‘pear-fect 


By Phyllis Hanes 
By a staff writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Perfect is a dangerous word to use 
when describing food, but it’s the 
right word to describe ‘Perfect Pear 
Parfait,"’ the layered dessert that has 
everything going for it. 

As your high-school French will 
quickly remind you, perfect and par- 
fait mean the same thing, but when 
you combine the fresh, natural sweet- 
ness of Bartlett pears with soft vanilla 
pudding, and cool whipped cream you 
need a double superlative to describe 
the result. 

Parfaits, as they moved from 
France into an American translation 
became tall, elegant, layered con- 
fections, usually with fruit and cream 
combinations chosen for eye appeal 
as well as for interesting flavor 
combinations. 

The Perfect Pear Parfait meets all 
the qualifications, and more. It’s easy 
to prepare and in a real budget 
crunch, could be temptingly delicious 
with just the pudding and pear layers. 

You can start your delicate dessert 
early in the day by stirring up the 
pudding from a mix, not instant, 
however. When the pudding boils and 
thickens, remove it from the heat and 
stir in a little honey, and lemon juice. 
Set the pudding aside to cool until it is 
nearly time for dinner, then allow a 
few unhurried moments to whip the 
cream and put it all together. 

Pare, core, and slice the fresh 
Bartletts, then, in chilled glasses, 
start building the parfait, layering 
whipped cream, pudding, and pears, 
and scattering crisp nut crunch 
throughout. 

The fresh pears sacrifice their 
golden skins for the white-on-white 
look of the parfait, but for most dishes 
and for eating out of hand, Bartlett 
pears need no paring. The smooth 
skin is thin and tender and is attrac- 
tive in salads, relishes, and many 
other dishes you'll want to try while 
the season is in full swing. 

If you don't have parfait glasses for 
Perfect Pear Parfait, don’t worry. 
Any slender, clear glass will do. 
Perfect Pear Parfait 
2 tablespoons butter 
14 cup packed brown sugar 
1/8 cup chopped walnuts 
Dash of cinnamon 


Fresh fruit—plain or pudding 


Stuffed plums show Chinese flair 


1 package, 3% oz. vanilla pudding mix 
1% cups 

2 tablespoons honey 

1 teaspoon lemon juice 

Dash salt 

% to 1 cup whipping cream 

2 fresh California Bartlett pears, 
pared, cored and sliced. 

Meit butter in skillet, add sugar and 
stir over moderate heat until sugar 
melts. Stir in walnuts and cinammon 
quickly and turn out onto a cookie 
sheet to cool. When cold, crush with a 
rolling pin. Turn pudding mix into 
saucepan and gradually stir in milk. 
Cook over moderate heat, stirring 
constantly, until pudding comes to a 
full, rolling boll. Remove from heat, 
and stir in honey, lemon juice, and 
salt. Cool. Shortly before serving, 
beat cream until stiff. Layer pudding, 
cream, pears, and crushed walnut 
mixture into parfait glasses to serve. 
Makes 4 servings. 


We Always T y 
to Give You 


a Second Choice, 


But Never 
Second Best. 


At A&P, right next to a lot of national brands, you'll 


find our very own A&P brands. Over 1500 
of them. And because we make them, we can sell them 
for lass. Up to 20% less. Without sacrificing quality. 


We always try to give You a second choice 
to name brands, but never second best. 


By astaff writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


To the Chinese, food is far more 
than nourishment. It is a form of art. 
Meals are planned for harmonious 
contrast — crisp foods are often 
served with soft ones, spicy with 
bland, tart with sweet, dark colors 
with bright colors. 

Besides a culinary philosophy, the 
Chinese have given us some of our 
favorite foods: crackling-skinned, 
roast duck, tangy soy sauce, and 
sweet, juicy plums, to name a few. 

Plums, a favorite American sum- 
mer fruit, were treasured by epicu- 
rean Chinese over 2,000 years ago. 
Today, more than 20 major fresh 
plum varieties are shipped across 
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country from California, which pro- 
duces over 90 percent of the nation's 
plum supply. 

Americans, like the Chinese, love 
plums best fresh, for out-of-hand 
eating. The Chinese believe fruits are 
to “‘ch'ih-chih wa'r,"’ eat for fun, 
petween meals. The Chinese are very 
wise, indeed; fresh summer fruits 
like plums, peaches, grapes, berries, 
and melons are satisfying and whole- 
some snacks anytime. 


Stuff them for first course 
Chinese also serve fruit, sometimes 
stuffed, as a banquet first course. 
Fresh Plum Salad Wheels make an 
attractive and tasty fruit appetizer or 
salad in true Chinese’ tradition. 
They're easy, too. Simply remove 


ii} plum pits with an apple corer, and 
- stuff with a variety of fillings. Home 


economists for the California Plum 
Commodity Committee suggest filling 


᾿ plums with several easy cheese com- 
. binations. . 


For a Chinese-styled feast serve the 
Fresh Plum Salad Wheels with crisp- 
skinnehroast duckling (or chicken) 
and steamed buns. In some parts of 
the country you can buy steamed roils 
readymade. But you can easily make 
a delicious facsimile by steaming 
refrigerated biscuits. . 


sods} Fresh Plum Salad Wheels 


ways that work! Iostructions for foods; 

you grow or buy, and convenience; 

Toots With recipes for wisi ἦν "put, 

by" foods, $7.95 or pa $4.95. 
bookstores or The 


16 firm, fresh California plums 


Filling 1: 1 can (2%ounces) deviled 
ham, % package (8 ounces) cream 
cheese 


Filling 2; %4 cup (2 ounces) cheddar 


cheese, grated, % cup (2 ounces) 
Monterey Jack cheese, grated 


Filing 8: % package (8 ounces) 
cream cheese, % cup chopped pis- 


. tachios or toasted almonds 


Salad greens 


The Quality Leader 


NOW THERE ARE 
Two 
CONVENIENT DOWNTOWN 
STAR MARKETS 
FOR YOUR SHOPPING 

PLEASURE 


e PRUDENTIAL . 
800 Boyiston St. 


e FENWAY 


33 Kilmamock St. 
at Boylston St. & Park Drive 


STAR... 
THE UNCOMMON 
MARKET 


Oriental slant—to stuff a plum 


With apple corer, remove pits from 
plums, making an operiing through 
entire length. Set aside. 


Filling 1: In mixing bowl, cream . 


together deviled ham and cream 
cheese; stuff 6 plums. 


Filling 2: In mixing bowl, mix the 
two cheeses together; stuff 6 plums. ; 


Filling 8: In mbdng bowl, combine 
cream cheese with nuts; use to stuff 
remaining 4 plums. Chill. 


To serve: Cut each plum into 3 or 4 
slices. Arrange on serving platter 
lined with greens. Serve with roasted 
Chinese Chicken and Steamed Buns. 

Roasted Chinese Chicken: Roast a 
chicken, using favorite method. One- 
haif hour before chicken 18 done, 


brush chicken ‘with glaze made of % 


cup currant jelly combined with 2 
tablespoons soy sauce. Baste again 
before serving. 4 

Steamed Buns: Shape refrigerator 
biscuits into balls. Set each on a 
square of waxed paper. Set buns in 
Steamer over boiling water. Or fit a 
rack. into large saucepan or skillet 
over 14-inch of boiling water. Arrange 
buns on rack. Cover pan and steam 10 
minutes. Serve hot. 

This recipe for summer pudding 
uses plums in a more typical Amer- 
ican dish,’ combining them with 
peaches. 


Summer Fruit Pudding . 
1 large loaf French bread 

8 cups sliced fresh Plums 

12/8 cups sugar 

κά teaspoon cinnamon 

2 cups sliced fresh peaches 


Trim crusts from bread; cut into 
%-inch slices. Line a 1%-quart 
Charlotte mold or round bow! with 
bread, pressing firmly with fingers, 
In saucepan, cook plums with 1 cup 
sugar and cinnamon, stirring con- 
stantly, until pluma are aot, about 
10 minutes. 

Cook peaches with 2/3 oup sugar, 
stirring constantly until peaches 
are soft, about 10 minutes. Layer 
plums and peaches in the bread- 
lined mold. 

Cover top of mold with remaining 
bread slices. Place flat plate and 
heavy weight on top. Refrigerate 
overnight. 

-Unmeld and serve with sweet- 
ened whipped cream, if Genired. 
Makes 6 servings, 

For other exciting ways to use 
and serve fresh fruits this summer, 
send ἃ stamped, self-addressed 
business-size envelope to Fruits of 
Summer,” P.O, Box “εὖ, Sacra: 
mento, CA 95825, 


Red-pepper sausage 


The Uttle red sausages, chorizos, 
made from pork and highly flavored 
with red pepper are found wherever 


They are plentiful, too, 
parts of the United States, in those 
communities where there are Latin 
American neighborhoods. 

Chorizos are aliced and eaten cold 
as tapes or hors d’oeuvres or in 
combination with other meata asa 
hunch or supper dish, 

Roast them on your barhecue and 
slice for an appetizer. Add them to 
beans, chick peas, paella, and Puerto 
Rican chicken to add extra flavor. - 

Cook them with eggs and omelets, 
or use them in any recipe that calis 
for hot sausage. 


. Gold-crusted pudding 


What to do 
with bucket 


of berries 


—e 
The Christian Scterice Monitor 


: Moncton, N.B. 

Every summer when blueberries 
start coming to market, I remember 
the wonderful days I spent with my 
older brothers picking the wild blues 
and eating our fill as well, Often we 
would choose some of the largest ᾿ 
berries, string them:on long timothy Ξ 
straws and tie the blossom ends 
together as a necklace. We would 
saunter home, happily, eating our 
blueberry ‘‘beans”’ as we went. 

As the years moved on and we grew 
older, two of us could fill three large 
pails with blueberries in three hours. 
As my brothers gradually left home, 
our faithful Labrador dog would fol- 
low me to the berry field and would 
leave only when a brother or nelgh- 
borhood friend would join in the 
picking and help carry the pails 
home. 


Bushels of berries 

There were bushels of berries in our 
fields. The most I ever saw was some 
years later when there was Uterally a 
blue haze (instead of green leaves) 
over a large blueberry field we 
reached after we had climbed "hard 
scrabble hill” on a picnic venture. 
Very few of these berries had ever 
been picked. 

There were huckleberries, too, but 
it was chiefly blueberries that were 
made into pies, eaten cooked, or raw 
with cream and sugar; ‘'canned" in 
gallon bottles, tightly corked and put 
on a ledge, or hanging shelf, in the 
cellar. 


Mother made huge blueberry pud- 
ding desserts for our large family and 
whoever came in at the noon meal. 
One pudding was made from what. 
appeared to be a light biscuit béitter, - 
with possibly an egg or two added. A - 
thin layer was poured over the bottem 
of a butter-greased four-loaf pan, then 
covered over halfway to the top with 
blueberries. Sugar was added, and 
more batter. It was considered baked 
when the top crust became golden- 
brown. 

Large squares were cut and served 
to be eaten either with sugar and 
cream, or with a sauce made of flour, 
butter, sugar, and salt. It was boiled 
to a rich consistency, with water and 
homemade vinegar from a vinegar 
“mother plant.” 


Homemade vinegar 

Our homemade vinegar was very 
special. The strength of the vinegar 
and the growth of the vinegar plant 
was increased with the addition of 
sugar so the vinegar was used to rinse 
out various kinds of jelly jara when 
the bottles were mostly depleted of 
the contents. 


Drying tried 

Although most of our blueberries 
were “put up" in galion jugs, I ne 
remember that we experimented 
spreading many pails of bread 
on large sheets of plain paper to dry in 
the sun, as a means of ‘harvesting the 
berries’’ for winter use. They dried 
into tiny blue knots; however, I cannot 
recall lf the outcome was fully satis: 
factory, nor exactly now the dried 
berries were prepared for cocking. 
We always enjoyed blueberry dishes, 
year round, and here are some of the 
recipes, that have been handed down 
in the family for many years, 


Steamed Blueberry Pudding 


ae 


A 


TARA eee FCM) 


up 
1 cup blueberries 


Sift dry ingredienta and work in the 
butter, Add milk, Roll berries in flour 
and add. Put into. buttered mold and 
oe 1% hours. Serve with Rich 

jaAuce. 


Rich Sauce 


%oupbutter : ; 


1 cup powdered sugar 

% teaspoon vanilla : 

¥% cup rich cream os 
Cream butter and add sugar gredu- 

ally, then vanilla, Beat cream until 

κί and add. 


. Blueberry Dumplings 


Boll 1.cup sugar in a half cup or 
water for 5 minutes. Add 1 quart |- 
blueberries and bot! a Httla longer. *:, 
Mix together 2 cups flour, 3teaspoons .. ". 


: Paka vos eer. pinob δέ anit, δ Ge 


a mens 


' plans for a 12-day ‘‘culinary 


“Ὁ teacher. 


food 


"By Jape Bibb_ 
‘Writtexi for ™ 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Culinary: cruises and fights’ ot 
fancy into foreign kitchens are be- 
coming increasingiy popular. Al- 
though none of these touring 


ently add enough of a new dimension 
to traditional 
tract both the novice and the ex- 
perienced chef, ᾿ 

When the French Line announced 
cruise” 
to the Caribbean on the SS France last 


year, it was sold out to 1,300 passen-" 
ship left Manhattan's Pier. 
84 with 600 people still on the waiting - 
list. ι 


gers. The 


Air France has found its package 


Te 

ἅν tours in collaboration with Le Cordon ὶ 
Bleu, to St. Tropez and Paris, 50 in - 
demand that a third instructional . 
; package with the noted cooking school 


was held on the Riviera this spring. 


Gastronomic gamboling 


: Eiven ‘traditional foreign-study” 
1 tours now include gastronomic gam- 


boling in their curricula. And it is 


Ph ree ee ian 


 nouncing its first one- and two-week 


courses in France on & year 


round schedule. 
ΜΝ = “Faculty for the institrte-courses 
,. are hotel and restaurant chefs in and 
around Paris, and ‘‘classrooms”’ are 


af each chef- 


8 somewhat’ more “tn. 


i Taking 
* depth” approach, Cordon’ Bleu ‘chet 


tubs, sinks, tile: 


Bon. Ami : Polishing Cleanser really C Ἢ 

“ lives up to its name—it actually polisnes porce-§ ΠΝ 
; lain and stainless ‘steel sinks and. tubs. ‘That's 
’ because Bon Amiis made with feldspar, instead j 
of the harsh silica used in most other cleansers. 
So Bon Ami cleans,and polishes. porcelain and Ἐ- " 
stainless steel without scratching ὁ or damaging 


the surface. - 


Bon Ami ἜΝ new » spb and sinks| 
stay new looking... even helps restore lustertofl 
, Surfaces marred” ἘΝ those Berens more abrasive} 


+ cleansers. 


Look for. Bon Ka Polishing Cleans 

in your store. If you don’t s¢e it; ask the Store} 

, Manager to order it for you. And drop Us: aj souTHERN CALIFORNIA BY. 
, note with your store’s name and address. We'll : 
help hurry the order along for you. ae 


Gentle, effective Bon Ami Poli hing: 
i Cleanser “Hasn't Scratched γε 


courses ᾿ 
᾿ς purports to be “in depth,” they appar- 
lessons to at-- 


. is no surprise,” said Craig 


built around the preparation of the 
Specialties of 


treatment for ὦ 


| Greumman offen finda be” 


‘former: students, as well ‘as fellow - 
-‘chets and restaurateurs, a 


Pierre Franey taught the basic tech- 
niques-6f- French cooking on the first . 
culinary trip. f 


. This: included sauces, 


le. Ἤῤδαδ,. cooperates by featuring 


- demonstration dishes among selec- 
᾿ tons onthe dinher menus. 4 


owner of ἃ cheese restaurant in Paris, : 
who gavelectures. 


“Seeing interest in such programs 
Claiborne. 


“After all; food is one of the biggest 
topica today. 


“Pierre Franey and 1 have cooked 


together’in my kitchen at home for 
more than 10 years,” he said. “It's a 


‘natural ‘for us to work together on 


almost any kind of food project. The 
cruise'was a ‘natural’ for us since we 


: have ogllaborated on so many kinds of 


food projects. 
food articles for 


Curréntly writing 
- the New-York Times; Messrs. Franey 
collabora: 


and Clafborne ted ‘for a 


new recipes specifically 


.. Crisply refreshing ἕ 
and delightfully 
non-alcoholic 


_ GOLD. MEDALS 


” FOR MORE INFORMATION - 
. WRITE: 8. MARTINELLI ἃ CO. 
DEPT. M. Box 549 
Watsonville, California 95076 


* SOLD NOW IN 


Alpha Beta M 
Raiphs Great ca. 


146 cups (approximately) fine trod 
bread crumbs 
1 cup heavy cream 


a eee ae et rem 


taste 


Pinch of cayenne 
% REDO TE, more or less to, 


4 tablespoons peanut, vegetable, or 


8 ας ΘψΙ butter . 


Use the fine blade of a meat grinder - 


and grind the salmon or chop it very 
fine with a Inife. Put the — 
salmon in a mixing bow] and add one- ‘ 
half cup of bread crumbs and one- 


pepper, 
and continue beating rapidly. Beat in | 


the. remaining two-thirds cup heavy : 


cream. 
Lay out a length of wax paper. 


. Divide the mixture into six equal 


. Shape each portion first into - 


‘an oval like a small football; then ᾿ς 


place each portion on the wax paper’ 


‘and sHape each ‘piece to look like a 


pork chop with bone. The ‘chop’. 
should be about three-quarters of an 
inch thick. Arrange the ‘“‘chops” on a 


jelly-roH pan or other utensil and. 
‘ refrigerate until ready to cook. ν 
Coat cutlets on all sides with re- 


bread crumbs. Use two akil- 


‘lets; Heat two tablespoons ‘butter in 
each skillet, and when it 15 hot, adda 


butter to one of the skillets and cook, 
shaking the skillet until the butter 
starts to brown — no longer. Donot let 
the butter burn. Pour the hot butter" 
over the salmon. _ (Yields six 
servings.) - 

_ Prices for “Ὅπ the move” culinary 


. programs range from $599 for an ᾿ 


eight-day package from Boston with 
BOAC and the American Institute for 
Foreign Study to $1,480 per person for 
first-class passage on the French 


“Low 
σοθτ 


* Line. 


of FREEZE DRIED herbs 
for preparing outstanding 
mbines excitingly with 
κα or 


ΕἾ In ecidition, you will recelve a FREE 
CATALOG featuring other San Fran- 
cisce specialties. Please enclose 25¢ 
to cover handling. 

ss cuaniied ἘΝ, τοὺς CAAIOLL 

INO FARMS, 1070 CARROLL 

ΝΈΟΣ, TE SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94126 


DEPT. 
Preece send tree sample of San Francicco 
‘Seasoning to: 
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Game plan 


By Larry Eldridge ° 


For most of the season it looked 
as though 1974 might be bese- 
ball’s year of upsets, but now that 
we've passed the Labor Day mile- 


iphia, 
which had their fans in fantasy- 
land for a while have faded out of 
the picture, Meanwhile the Bos- 
ton Red Sox, though still in first 
Place, are also showing signs of 


bid to steal off with thelr division 
tle, 
Right now, in fact, it isn’t hard 


vs. Cincinnati in the National — 
and if that looks familiar, it 
should. These are the teams 
which have mon baseball 
in the 1970’s, each winning: its 


make the World Series in that 
span except for the New York 
Mets, who sneaked in last year 
via that weird NL East race 


the Reds. 
Ss £6 « 
The one team which still ap- 
pears most likely to break up the 
monopoly this year is Los Ange- 


almost from the start. 

Over the past several weeks, 
however, the Dodgers have 
_ watched their once commanding 
margin dwindle away under the 
relentless drive of Cincinnati's 
Big Red Machine. The ominous 
part of this from an LA viewpoint 
is that it is practically a carbon 


September and went on to win. 
This year’s Dodgers, buoyed by 
Mike Marshall’s super relief 
pitching and Jim Wynn's slugg- 
ing, have held better so far 
than thelr 1973 predecessors, and 
now the six games remaining 
between the two may 
well decide the issue. They meet 
three times at Cincinnati this 


re 


wear and tear after a season-long | 


followed by a playoff upset over . 


les, which has led the NL West 


weekend, then close out their ὁ 


head-to-head showdowns with 2 
similar series at Los Angeles one 
week later. 

_ The NL Hast, which seems to 
specialize in strange races, has 
had another one this season. With 
the champion Mets and the fa- 
vored Pirates off to sluggish 
starts, it became for most of the 
year a battle between St. Louis 
and Philadelphia. 

For a while the improbable 
Phillies, who had finished last in 
1978, looked ike winners. Mike 
Schmidt biossomed from a .196 


Reggie Smith 


hitter Into the league's top slug- 
ger, Steve Cariton regained his 
pitching form, and newcomer 
Dave Cash injected the pre- 
viously missing desire and self- 
confidence. 


4+ £4 sb 


Now in nitty gritty time a 
sudden nosedive has plummeted 
the Phillies apparently’ out of 
contention. Meanwhile the Pi- 
rates have come on with a rush to 
take charge, enhancing their own 
prospects and just about finishing 
off those of the Phillies by sweep- 
ing this week's three-game series 
in Philadelphia. 


Richie Zisk, whose grand slam 
homer and three-run triple helped 
win two of those games, has gone 
wild at the plate over the past 
month or 80, hitting over .400 and 
moving up to No. 2 overall in the 
league batting race. Al Oliver and 


| Surprises fade in pennant races 


Willie Stargel have also climbed 
into the top 10 as the Pirates won 
11 of their last 13 games. 

While the Pirates’ rush and the 
Phillies’ fade have taken most of 
the headlines, however, St. Louis 
has managed to hang in there. 
One reason is Reggie Smith, who 
is swinging a big bat in the middle 
of the lineup again after a mid- 
season slump. The former Red 
Sox slugger blasted two homers 
and boosted his team-leading RBI 
total to 85 in a sweep of Montreal 
which kept the Cardinals right on 
the Pirates’ heels this week. 


4 s , 


In the AL Bast the Baltimore 
Orioles, like the Pirates, seem to 
have awakened from their sea- 
son-long lethargy just in time to 
make a run at what would be their 
sicth title in the last seven years. 

Part of the awakening process 
depended on a collapse by Boston, 
which led the division by seven 
games a couple of weeks ago. The 
Red Sox cooperated by turning 
into hitless wonders on a disas- 
trous road trip and squandering 
nearly all of their lead. The nadir 
came in a Labor Day dou- 
bleheader at Baltimore when left- 
handers Ross Grimsley and Mike 
Cuellar held the Sox to a com- 
bined total of five hits and beat 
their two aces, Luis Tiant and Bill 
Lee, in a pair of 1-0 duels. 

The immediate beneficiaries of 
Boston’s slump have been the 
New York Yankees, who went on 
8. corresponding hot streak and 
closed to within one game of first 
place on Labor Day. Obviously 
this team, which has been rebuilt 
virtually in its entirety during the 
season, must still be reckoned 
with, but now that Baltimore can 
taste victory once again the Ori- 
oles look like a hard team to stop 
down the stretch. 

The AL West is the one division 
where the race is non-existent. 
Oakland looked vulnerable at the 
beginning, with complacency al- 
most bound to set in after all its 
recent successes. Kansas City, 
Chicago, and even Texas made 
mild challenging gestures in the 
spring, but the yey quickly dem- 
onstrated they have too muck 
talent to be beaten by these teams 
and gradually pulied away to 
their current safe margin. 


sports 


7 SNACK Not: ἘΣ: anyone can be a ballboy 


| Scholarships sometimes follow 


, two high-powered vacuum cleaners. 


_ baliboy at Forest Hills is sort of like being a batboy in the 
World Series. Who wouldn't want the 1007" 

Lewis takes pride in his work, as do 811 the other ball 
hops at the Open. But he has experienced some very 
belittling moments on the grass courts. 

One such moment came in a 1970 stadium match 
between Pancho Gonzales and Nikki Pilic, two top- 
seeded ‘‘Ballboy Killers."’ Pilic became upset whenever 

_Lewis would throw balls to his coun 

“We don’t manufacture balls in our pockets sor am 
kept throwing them,” Scott recalls. ‘Finally Pilic 

d his racket in front of the entire stadium, and 
screamed ‘Idjlot, idjiot.’ ’" 

-The ballboys occasionally meet with some unusual 
demands. One year Fred Stolle asked for some choco- 
lates before his match. After scouring the neighborhood 
drug stores, Mike Oberlander returned with 8. $2 box only 
to find Stolle had lost his appetite. Gonzales once asked 
for iced tea, but kept refusing what the ballboy brought 
him because it didn't suit his tastebuds. Finally a tray of 
a@ dozen cups were trotted onto the court for Pancho to 
sample. During a semifinal match in 1971, Sue Leibman 
was sent out for a safety pin to prevent Tom Okker from 
losing his pants. 


By Ross 
ρασία Stier αἱ rhe Cnwlatinn Blane ἈζοτιοΣ 


: Forest Hills, N.Y. 
_At most any other tennis tournament in the world, 
look like refugees from Santa’s workshop. But 

here at Forest Hills, things are different. 

Because the ballboys ‘are paid $2 an hour, the 
organizers of the U.S. Open are very selective in filling 
the 90 positions. Balfboys must be at least 14 years old; 
some are over 20. One has a healthy moustache, another 
was entered in the men’s doubles this year, and one 
baligirl (ballperson?) bas a degree in French from 
Mount Holyoke College. 

Tn addition to being the oldest and wisest in the trade, 
the Forest Hills baliboys are generally recognized as the 
best in the business. Seniority counts big and only a third 
or fourth year veteran. is likely to earn an assignment 
working center court during the finals. 

Bob Kelly, the current ballboy supervisor, lost his only 
chance to work the prestigious men’s singles final in 1962 
when sidelined by an injury. It was a traumatic 
experience. But setting the endurance record of 15 sets in 
one day helped to offset that bad memory. 

“Actually some kid broke my record with 18 sets last 
year," says Kelly, who’s now studying for his doctorate 
in computer services. ‘But that was with tie-breakers, 
which they didn’t have here during my years as 8. 
ballboy. The matches used to be a lot longer when it took 
& two-game lead to win a set.’” 

Kelly is responsible for hiring half the baliboys. Pat 
Rooney, a promoter of junior tournaments around the 
country, hires the other half. 

To help sort out a record number of 100 applicants this 
year, Kelly held a tryout for the first time in late July. 
The prospective balIboys, vying for only 10 openings, 
were evaluated in three categories during a mock 
match: throwing arm, speed, and agility. 


“‘Duifer on Golf’ — a regular Thursday feature — 
will retarn to this space next week. 


Kelly leans toward those with solid playing experience 
and estimates that 75 percent of the ballboys are on high 
school temis teams. Many go on to earn athletic 
scholarships to college and then become teaching pros 
following. graduation. 

It takes a well-conditioned athlete to work for six or 
seven hours in New York's searing noonday heat, and — 
Forest Hills has had its share. - 

Delmar Newby, a ballboy during the early 1960's, 
ranks as one of the all-time greats among his peers. It 
took Newby only three strides to run from one side of the 
court to the other, and his hands swept up loose balls like 


Tventinty Delmar was called into the Arty end sent 
to Vietnam. As a present for his 1969 homecoming he was 
awarded with the men’s singles finels, which he worked 
after gaing AWOL from Fort Dix.. 

The senior member of this year’s crew, Scott (The 
Crane) Lewis, is quite an athlete in his own right. Now an 
employee in NBC-TV's research library in Manhattan, 
the lanky 28-year-old has run the Boston Marathon in the 
very respectable time of 3:11. 

Tis te Ld slat γος ee ee roksan 
as a part-time baliboy. In previous years 
would warm-up by running aavaral intine bai pce report- 
ing to the West Side Tennis Club for active duty. 

“Baltboys have a very servile role,” Lewis says. “The 
umpires are stomping on you and the players are 
stomping on you. But to draw an analogy, working as 2 


Ready to fly you to 99 cities in the Western 
* hemisphere. And you'll like flying Delta, the 
airline run by professionals. People like Cindi 
Shubert, Stewardess. 

She walks over 5 miles on a typical flight. 
She offers you a pillow, comes around with maga- 
zines, briefs you on safety procedures, brings vou 
your choice of drinks, serves your meal, answers 
your questions, helps your children, points out 
land marks and takes your tray. 


And she takes it all in stride. 
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Coal users stockpile supplies - 
as tough bargaining starts 


By Ed bite 
Lebor coi 
The Christian Science Monitor 


New York 


Major coal customers, particularly. 


electric utilities, are competing to 
build up stockpiles — and paying high 
prices — because of fears of a 
nationwide United Mine Workers 
(UMW) walkout Nov. 12. 

Shortages could develop Lng A if 
there is a strike. Meanwhile, the 
increased fuel costs have. become a 
factor in utility costs, and could lead 
to still higher rates. 

Bargaining between the union and 
Bituminous Coal Operators.’ Associ- 
ation got under way formally on 
Tuesday in Washington, with Arnold 
Miller, president of UMW, pledging 
“hard nosed" negotiations for ‘‘the 
strongest contract we've ever had.”’ 

‘This should not mean a strike, Mr. 
Miller said at a miners’ rally, but if 
the industry refuses to negotiate ‘‘rea- 
sonably and responsibly,"’ all are 
aware that ‘miners traditionally will 
not work without a. contract.” If there 
is no settlement by Nov. 12, then no 
coal will be dug until there is one, he 
said. 


Shutdown ahead? 

Generally, big coal users are taking 
for granted that the very complex and 
controversial demands involved in 
thts year’s negotiations will inevita- 
bly lead to a shutdown of mines. The 
UMW this week began putting some 
200 demands on the bargaining table, 
many of them calling for ‘‘nonecono- 
mic’’ changes in contract, such as 
revisions of safety and health clauses 
to provide more protection for min- 
ers. While these do not involve wage 
or fringe-benefit costs, granting them 
substantially would send manage- 
ment’s operating budget  sky- 
rocketing. 

For many miners, the wage issue is 
less important this year than, for 
example, modernization of the coal 
pension program. Miners still get only 
$160 a month from the UMW-industry 
program, just one-third to one-half of 
the retirement pay under many other 
union plans. Another major issue is 
increased safety in mines. So far this 
year, 75 miners have been killed in’ 
mine accidents. 

Miners are paid about $43 a day, 
although some of the skilled receive 
the more publicized rate of $50 ἃ day. 
When it was negotiated three years 
ago, mine pay was about tops for 


industrial’ workers, but gains in 
hourly wages have brought other 
industrial workers’ weekly pay to 
about the same amount or in some 
instances more than the miners’ pay. 

While higher pay is a major de- 
mand, along with a cost-of-living 


buying power of miners’ wages, most 
‘miners who recall the skimpy pay- 


/ checks of the 1930's and ‘40's — and 


who now are getting 5800 a week or 
more through overtime — are making 
more money than they ever dreamed 
of. Sure, they say, they would like 
another raise, but most stress that 
they need, much more, a good, solid 
pension program, with provisions for 
early retirement; a sick-leave plan; 
and longer vacations than the two 
weeks now provided for them at 
specified periods. 

The consensus among miners is 
that this is the year they can demand 
— and win — the sweeping contract 
changes and gains they want. Be- 
cause of the energy crisis, they are 
more indi: pensable to the nation than 
at any time since the wartime 1940's. 
And because of the present boom in 
the coal industry, they are convinced 
that operators are in the best position 
in years to sign expensive new con- 
tracts. 

The coal producers, many owned by 
oll, steel, metal mining, or other 
conglomerates, obviously are piling 
up good profits, although specific 
earnings figures are hard to break out 
of parents companies’ financial re- 
ports. 


Net income rises 

Westmoreland Coal Company, the 
nation’s 12th-largest coal producer, 
reported recently that its net income 
for the first six months of 1974 was 500 
percent above that for the same 
period in 1978. 

Not all coal producers have fared 
nearly that well, but managements 
report “substantial” increases of 50 to 
100 percent in profits, largely as a 
result of higher market prices. And, 
while companies generally talk pessi- 
mistically about higher operating 
costs after an eventual UMW settle- 
ment, they also concede that the 
profit outlook for the industry is 
excellent. . 

In their efforts to build up coal 
stockpiles as a reserve against a 
possible strike in the fall, electric 
utilities are paying at least 50 percent 
more for coal than they did a year 


ago. Prices on the spot market, where 
utlities buy coal not produced for 
them under long-term contracts, have 
risen $10 or $11 ἃ ton before the Arab 


oi] boycott increased demands for’ 


coal to more than $24 a. ton now. 

The strong demand and the com- 
petition for coal have resulted in 
orders that substantially exceed the 


. Operators’ ability to produce coal. 


Many mines are hampered by short- 
ages of labor and of mining equip- 
ment. And when the coal ἀπ ieee 
ground and ready for shipment there 
are frequently shortages of coal cars 
to move orders out from mines. © 

Before the recent UMW “‘memorial 
period” closed mines for a week, 
nice gar tet peg ere 
tons of coal on hand nationally, in 
theory enough to keep coal-powered. 
operations going for 90 days. How- 
ever, the reserve figure does not take 
into account the increased use of coal, 
and it does not reflect differing condi- 
tions around the country. 


Some reserves left 

Utilities in the Great Lakes area 
had huge reserves July 1, built up 
because coal is barged in and supplies 
will be cut off when the lakes freeze 
over. Those in the Southeast were 
reported to be in poor shape, with leas 
than a “critical” 30-day supply. in 
some plants. One Tennessee Valley 
Authority plant recently was “‘scrap- 
ing bottom” with an 11-day stockpile, 
and one Southern Company utility 


was reported down to a sixday’ 


supply. 

The Northeast is better off and the 
least affected generally. Some New 
England utilities had reserves ieft 
over from last winter, when they were 


allowed to change over to use of off”. 
The Midwest has problems that, gen-~ 


eraily, are not serious now but could 
be if the UMW should strike in 
November and stay out for more than 
a week or so. Farther west, utilities 
are better off; many depend on coal 


unions other than the UMW — or none 
atall. 

Other industries also would be hit 
hard by a coal strike. Steel plants 
would suffer quickly if coal suppHes 
should be shut off; many have less 


Why Buy A Mutual Fund ᾿ 
That Invests Entirely 


In Bonds? 


Because it offers the 


prudent investor the 
opportunity for a better yield 
and a minimum of 
fluctuation in the value of 
his investment. 


Delchester Bond Fund 
Invests Entirely 
In Bonds 


The investment objective 
of Delchester Bond Fund 
is to earn and pay 
shareholders a liberal 
current income consistent 
with conservation of 
principal. And we feel that 
investing in bonds is the 
best way of fulfilling 

that objective. 


Delchester Makes Investing 
In Bonds Easier 

In addition to the general 
benefits that characterize a 
mutual fund... asset and 
portfolio diversification, 
professional management 
and selectivity... .Delchester 
also offers important 
advantages and services 
which would not be 


available if you bought 
bonds on an individual 
basis. For example, because 
of the “pooled money” or 
“group buying” concept, the 
Fund can buy bonds that 
are not always availabie to 
the general public. And you 
don't have to worry about 
keeping bonds ina safe 
place, clipping and 
returning Coupons, making 
buy-sell decisions or 
keeping track οἵ" 

maturity dates. 


Delchester Shares Are 

Easy To Buy 

They are available from your 
local securities dealer. You 
can open an account with 

an initial investment of 
$1,000 and make additional 
purchases of $25 or more at 
any time. Since Delchester 
is an “open-end” fund you 
can, should it ever become 
necessary, redeem (or sell 
back to the Fund) all or part 
of your shares without any 
questions or delay. Or with- 
out additional sales charges. 


Other plans and services 
which are detailed in the 
current prospectus include: 
exchange privileges; 
automatic reinvestment of 
any dividends or capital 
gains without a sales 
charge; reduced sales 
charges for volume 
purchases; automatic . 
bank-draft investing and 
Fa fra withdrawal 
plans. 


Should You Invest in 
Deichester? 

If your objective is liberal 
income consistent with 
conservation of principal, 
then you should seriously 
consider Deichester Bond 
Fund. Your investment will 
benefit from the experience 
offered by Delchester's 
investment adviser, 
Delaware Management Co. 
For.a free prospectus and 
further information about 


᾿ Delchester Bond Fund, 


return the attached 
coupon or call your tonal: 
securities dealer. 


Delaware Management Company, Inc. 
7 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 19103 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a Deichester Bond Fund Prospectus without obligation. 


Name__ 

Address__- 

City___ g State. Zip 
os CSM 9/5/74 
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alert i in pit a cies” 


Others may discover 
similar difficulties 


Spe 
The Christian Science Monitor 
As the British banking community 
attempts to get over the shock of the 


While it is not clear whether foul 


play was involved, it is apparent that ᾿ 


unauthorized currency speculation 
that over a period of three to four 
months led to the debacle. 


According to reports, two. employ- 


there cae ee 
orjminal coraplaint ᾿ 


Confidence ΚΎΕΙ = 


1 ‘The loss, described by some as the - - 
largest ever to hit a British bank, ‘is 


almost one-half the pre-tax profits of 
the bank for the first six months of 
this year. And although Lioyds has 
announced it 15 fully able to cover the 


What concerns British ‘financial 


analysts is that the loss of confidence .’ 
_has ‘affected’ the - position of ‘other ἡ 
Eee is one of Britain's “big four" clearing. 


banks, whose operations have a'ma- 
‘the, midst of Britain’s 


economic crisis, the loss, Epis δ 


Of equal concern 18 the ‘posethtlity 
that a number of other banks might be 
in'a similar position and. that the 
en 


succession of 


A Maryland power oul 


. exchange 
statt Bank in West Germany col- 


_ been done.” 


“ett 5 to, control transactions. Sri, this 
_ environment, -becauge gf the rapid 
"negotiation . of currency ‘dads. and 
jor impact on the economy. Coming in. . 


ee ee ee 


-of deals that may be negotiated, but in -| 


‘By October, if everything goes well, 
North American ‘passengers: will be 
‘able to board a jet ix Vancouver, B.C., 
-and ‘disembark-in Peking efter a 
comparatively-: quick i journey οἱ .15 


was surmounted-last week when“Ja- 
‘| pan . gave: its.-virtual consent:for ᾿ς 
Canadian Pacifie-Air Lines (GP.Air) -. 


to refuel in-Tokyo'and fly on to-the - 
mainland. on thé same route to: be. 
Sept. 29 by Japan. Air 
Lines and the Civil Aviation Adminis. 
tration of China (CAAC)..° ΄... .- 
"It's not the. most straightway rdute 
. from Tokyo on. Since China: refused .*- 
CP atr's entry: through South Korean Z 
and neither Japan nor Ching 74 
deals with Taiwan, theroute had-tobe 
drawn farther southwest to Okinawa: 


|: swings northwest for another 50 miles 
before tt turns west toward Shanghai, 


Better than connecting 
“But it beats by at least haifa: day 


opmental route,”. which means that it 
won't be profitable for some time. The 
first passengers will: be mostly bu- 
reaucrats and businessmen. China. is 
; still not encouraging large numbers of 
tourists. ᾿ 


_ , Heavier vier traffic’ from North Amer- 
‘Ye, Wit have fo aWwait'the building αἵ" 
:| new. hotels and tourist facilities; and 
᾿ these will be made available only at ag 
China's own pace. 3 


No bookings available. ᾿ 
Though it already has trained ΟἹ. Ἂ 


By R-N 


nese-speaking cabin crews, the air- 
ine will station only one manager in 
Peking and a deputy in Shanghai, 
both “primarily operational ex- 
perts.”’ It will hot be able to promote 
its own bookings, since the CAAC 
handles everything.on the ground for 
“foreign carriers serving Peking. 

China will also take ‘its time ex- 
ercising its reciprocal] ‘right to fly to: οι. 
1. North America, We 
τ Tt took years of patient negotiations Ἄ 
with China and Japan to get that ‘ "Ww 
prestigious route. American carriers 
like Pan American and TWA are 8 
‘good many months behind. In the last 
᾿ stage CP Air had to hold back until the 
. Japan Transport Ministry settled op- 
erational procedures with the: Chi- 
nese: ; 

For maximurn safety Japan wanted 
8. special telephone: circuit between 
Τοῖοῖς and eke 0 es ἐδ) ὁροῦτοι 
"ΟΕ aireraft could-be readily ‘trans _ 
ferred-‘from ‘one zone to another in 
‘keeping with international civil. avia- 
tlon'standards. . : 

“China, with its budget tailored for 


dealing. In June the Her- 


-- 


lapsed after large foreign-exchange 


losses. 

As a result of the Herstatt failure, a 
London merchant bank and several 
United States banks sustained major 
losses. Earlier the Union Bank of 
Switzerland is reported to have hada 
big currency loss, and’ foreign-ex- 
change deals are said to have contrib- 
uted to the troubles of the ‘Franklin 
Bank ofNew York. - : 

Financial analyst David. ‘Malbert 
places the blame ‘for the Lioyd s loss 

on the shoulders of the 
bank’s-London management, which, 


fod checking note tnt eppid the 
brakes before too much damage had 


Mr. Maibért also sald. thé’ inciderit 
demonstrated ‘‘that the rush for ex- 


They finally Soret ‘on a. tele- 
Ps circuit. . 


deperiée ‘bid to build 
‘paper plant i in Siberia 


‘Avant gatablinig inns ο΄. : 
According. to: one analyst, “The 

᾿ international foreign exchanges oper- 

ated for much of last year, and earlier” 

. this year, aa little more thai a 


Tokyo 

. Six major Japanese trading firms 
will jointly submit a.bid in an inter- - 
national tender in Moscow this month’ ΄" 
_for' conatruetiod ‘of 8. pulp and paper 
Siberia, 


and |. firms, ‘ inchiding Mitsui: & Οὐ. and 
‘Mitsubish! Corporation, all- members 
of the committee, will dispatch a joint 
mission to Moscow around Sept..20 to 
take part in the tender.’ 
| 2 Tf the Japanese bid is accepted, 
sources said, engineering services 
will be provided by OJI Paper Com- 
pany,” and “Mitsubishi Heavy br 


ward,” with the dealer committing’ a 


“Most banks place limits on the'stze 


n banking system could be this 
The news of the loss ‘came after a 

banking collapses in © 
Europe due partly to losses in foreign-' 
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Makeup man’s magic 
᾿ tums Hal Holbrook ᾿ 


By Arthur Unger . 


-Mark Twain and triumphed, now 


The beginning : Ὡς In the first of six one-hour drama 
ae ‘specials based on Carl Sandburg’s 


wer Prizewinmning 

Linedin (“‘Sandburg’s Lincoin: Mrs. 
Lincgin's Husband,” NBC, Friday, 19- 
-m., check local listings), Sada 
Thoxipson plays Mary: Todd Lincoln 
- to’ Mr. Holbrook’s Abe. Both per- 
δ formers can usually be relied upon for 
c.f . characterizations in.any role 
‘they essay, but in this case the stilted 
“didlogue, the stiff series of tableaux, 
τ even the authentic sets and costumes, 
[+ -the ‘overpowering -make-up have all 


tion’ ‘What was meant-to be -an 
‘intimate peek into the husband-wife 
. relationship of the Lincolns turns into 


“because I have been looking forward 
’ ta the David Wolper-produced series, ' 
three ‘of which are to be presented in 
. the (1974-75 season and three in the 
916 18 Season. George Shaefer di-. 
by James Prideaux, who also wrote 
last. ‘season’s ‘“The- Last of Mrs: 
Lincola'' on Broadway. Both have 
done better work. i 

‘Production values, however, are 


ἃ 


interviewed him and the spell of 
* Lincoln :still permeated ‘the actor’s 
even slipping into his 


 fieuman whose life he is portraying in 

the six ‘Sandburg’s Lincoln” series. ; 
eg I first played Lincoln 
ago, the performance 
well recelved but what 


same words used to deseribe Lincoln 
. ἀπ the Lincoln-Douglas debates by the 
reporters who originally covered that 
* event. oe ον ἐν ‘ 


. @ ‘T made a trip through the 
- country, trying to. find the right 
Lincoln accent, I decided that the one 
’ that comes closest might be a south- 
ern Indiana accent. He lived there 

’ from the age of 8 till 21. It is-very 


Mrs. Lincoln's Husb 


into. Sandburg’s Abe 


5 Hal Holbrook, tha actor who took on. 


biography of | 


combined to overwhelm the produc- ‘ 


“Tt, sorry to have to report, this - 


...and the final product. 


excellent. The White House has been 
faithfully recreated with the proper 
furnishings, even down to the period 


Masterpiece Theater series because 
this is one of the most beautifully 
mounted period shows ever on com- 
mercial TV. 


‘Lincoln’ jokes 

‘Mr. Prideaux’s script concentrates 
on the gradual deterioration of Mary 
Todd - Lincoln’s attitude after 
the death of their son, her growing 


‘distrust of her husband and his real- 


jzation that she was succumbing to 
her bereavement. Studded throughout, 
are lines and anecdotes with obvious 


going against him — he was as tallas 
a professional basketball player, bad 
@ shrill awful laugh, was ugly, diffi- 
dent, skinny, talked like a hick, was 
made fun of by the Eastern establish- 
ment, was moody, manic-depressive 
(today he'd be going to a psy- 
chiatrist), was full of fears and 
uncertainties, believed in dreams and 
intuition. So many things against him. 


mysterious . J 
evolved a man of enormous strength. 

@ “The Robert Sherwood ‘Lincoln 
im Dilinois’ was too noble. I’ve always 


-wanted to play a humanized Lincoln. I 


want to: take him out of the stone and 


τ marble and give him some flesh and 
blood : 


e@ ‘I believe in myths — especially 
the Lincoln myth. We are not attempt- 
ing to destroy that myth — just trying 
to get it a little closer to the people. 
You tend to become cynical about 


‘myths these days and in this show I 


3 nat, sentimental, funny, rembly, and awash ἐπι vintage a τ 
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GPY5—Donald Sutherland end Eto Gould wy to do Ὁ the 

ΟἿΑ whai they did to the In "ΜΆΘΗ," but [88 flat on 

thelr superstar faces. Irving Kirachner directed, haltingly. 
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"Busch Gassldy and oie Stndance Kit" duc’ Paul New= 
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SUGARLAND EXPRESS—Comedienne Goldia Hawn’ otters 

Ὁ searing performance 85 an ex-con who busts her hus- 

band cut of jail and sets off on a hopeless journey, tailed 

by police all the way, to recisim her baby from a joster 

humane iawman fn 

., Giected by newcomer 

‘stars In this tong, sou, 

goer a 

waband, Biake Ed- 

cameras lend tie visuat punch 10 the 

ing the heroive and a 

plays mentally disturbed 
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art 
and’ 


historical accuracy but with almost 
laughable dramatic impact. When 


- Lincoln tells a joke, it is obviously a 


“Lincoln Joke” carefully pried loose 
from the research. And the dialogue 
often seems to be derived from an- 
cient Hollywood historical films: 


* (Your father, that good and patient 


man who is your father . . ." and lots 
of ‘Is that your answer? Gentiemen, 
that is my answer.”’) 

Mr. Holbrook concentrates so in- 
dustriously at cultivating the accent 
and depends so much on the make-up, 
that somewhere in all that rubber and 
glue, the true essence of Mr. Lincoln 
became entrapped. He seems to have 
forgotten that his Mark Twain perfor- 
mance needs more of a character- 
ization. The much-heralded make-up 
(pictured on this page) endowed Mr. 
Holbrook with the stiffest upper lip 
since Charlie McCarthy. It is a bit 
unnerving to realize that most of the 
time only the eyes and the lower lip 
are moving. Roddy McDowell, in his 
“Planet of the Apes’? make-up would 
feel at home on that set, 

Sada Thompson, one of my favorite 
actresses, seems to have been af- 
fected by the solemnity of the venture 
and plays Mrs. Lincom like a com- 
bination of Scarlett O'Hara and Mar- 
tha Mitchell 

I do not mean to suggest that ‘Mrs. 
Lincoln’s Husband” is a waste of time 
or even a total disaster. It is merely a 
disappointment. But, the level of 
expectation was so high, that a mere 
good try is hardly acceptable. Watch 
it for its physical beauty, its authen- 
ticity, its imtellectualized in- 
vestigation of emotional relation- 
ships. Do not expect much more. 

And hope, with me, for five better 
upcoming episodes in the months 
ahead. 


give it more reality. Not that we 
debunk Lincoln — I just want to make 
him a real human being with difficult- 
jes and problems. There’s no attempt 
to make him bigger than he was — he 
was so big as it was. 

@ “When I play a part I always try 
to find the wealmess in a character 
rather than the obvious. That’s what 
makes a character interesting. It’s 
very hard to find the weaknesses in 
this man; he had many but in some 
wild way, they become strength. 

@ “Eighty percent of my charac- 
terization is the make-up. Charles 


"Schram did it. It was in seven pieces 


and took three hours to put on each 


Φ 'I could play it without the 
makeup — but why. Why not try to 
look like him. If you can be successful 
at that — act the role well enough and 
also look like him, there's the possi- 
bility that people when they finish 
watching will say, ‘I think 1 saw 
Abraham Lincoln.’ That is very ex- 
citing to me — intimidating as a 
matter of fact. 

@ “Tused to think the highest point 
for an actor was to play a character 50 
well that nobody knew it was you. 
Then I grew older and worked more 
as an actor I realized that 11 is 
impossible to be somebody else. Then 
T began to-realize that until you can 
bring your own self into a role, you 
don’t really fill it. The next thing 
you're faced with is who are you, what 
are you. It takes a lifetime to figure 
that out. Acting to me is a process of 


᾿ discovering who I am and where I’m 


weak or strong. It’s amazing how 
much I dscovered about myself. 
‘Then I began to trust myself." 


Thursday 


SPECIAL: “ῬΕΘΟΥ FLEMING VISITS THE SOVIET union 


and Loggins and Messina — a 
‘SPECIAL! “AMERICA’S CUP 1874" — Courageous, Vatient, 

intrepid snd Mariner are photographed 

μιν οἱ να a Te UNCON “ 

of Lincoln taken from Gari Sandburg'a Pulitzer Prize-win- 

fing blography — NBC. e 


Berore YOu WIND UP 
FoR YOUR PITCH WHY NoT 
THROW THE BATTER OFF 
HIS GAME. BY ANNOUNCING 
THAT. SCHOOL STARTS 


s/entertainmen 


Proposed new Robin Hood Dell 


Arts 


‘for the people’ 


in Philadelphia 


By Roberta Toas Blasenstein 


Philadelphia 

Everyone knows Philadelphia pro- 
duced the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the Constitution, ideas 
which have enabled millions freely to 
pursue life, liberty, and happiness. 
But few are aware that William 
Penn's “greene countrie towne” pro- 
vided the inspiration for the ‘‘Phila- 
delphia Plan,"’ a concept which has 
enabled millions freely to pursue their 
love of music. 

On July 8, 1980, in Fairmount Park, 
8. beautiful tradition was born. Phila- 
delphia brought forth the Robin Hood 
Dell Concerts, a series of open-air 
Summer concerts ‘‘under the stars,”’ 
featuring the world-renowned Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and an outstanding 
roster of international artists. All 
went well until 1948, when financial 
difficulties threatened to end the 
concerts. Then, Fredric R. Mann, who 
had been a director of the Dell from 
1941 to 1945 (and who is now its 
president), initiated what is now 
known as the “Philadelphia Plan” - a 
grant from the city matched. by funds 
from ‘Friends of the Dell,” a group 
which anyone who is interested in 
contributing to the Dell may join. 

Now a new Robin Hood Dell struc- 
ture is slated for 1976. Sponsored by 
the city, state, and ‘‘friends of Dell,” 
its completion is keyed to Phila- 
delphia’s celebration of the Bicenten- 
nial. 
‘This special kind of marriage of the 
city and the general cOmmunity is 
rare if not unique in the world of 
mousic, serving as a model for many 
American and European cities, some 
of which (e.g. Vienna and London) 
have sent delegations to study the 
plan. Most cities fund their summer 
concerts with substantial amounts of 
tax dollars and/or large grants. 
Philadelphia supports its free 15 eve- 
ning concerts and three children’s 
concerts with a minimum of tax 
dollars and several thousand rela- 
tively small ($150 and $300) contribu- 
tions. The fact that within one year 
after the initiation of the Philadelphia 
Plan, Robin Hood Dell Concerts, Inc. 
was debt-free, and has remained so, 
testifies to its financial success. And 
this season's record attendance of 
over 400,000 testifies to its extraor 
dinary outreach and artistic appeal. 

The excitement of the concerts is 
shared by audience and artist alike. 
When their performances are over, 
many guest soloists sit in the audience 
and listen. Cellist Jascha Maisky, a 
Russian escapee to Israel, expressed 
it simply: ‘I want to hear this great 


Sunday 


. SPECIAL: "1945," -- Recaliing tha historic year this 1965 
diverse experiences 


ante Musirties the of the 

MOVIE: “GOOD TIMES,” — A 1987 film in which Sonny and 

ie vo anvoral <ifrent bron, a shert, a μναῖ Sy, 
more — 


COLUMBO — Peter Fatk is joined by country-weste! or 
Johnny Casi lor tuis adventure police tty NBG. 


document 


om a 
about ἃ sullen loner caught up in a landowners con- 
“nm Poca tan ov chs Rew or Sines 


orchestra.” It is not unusual for 
Ambassador Mann to host artists 
such as Roberta Peters or violinist 
Henryk Szryng, when they are not 
performing. 

In one of his last articles, the tate 
Olin Downes of the New York Times, 
states: ‘The Robin Hood Dell Con- 
certs ... form a series of open-air 
summer concerts which has no pre- 
cise parallel in its combination of 
artistic significance, public service, 
and modern, democratic principles in 
our land... ." 

The Dell is also the setting for the 
August Festival, a series of 10 con- 
certs sponsored by the Better Break 
"14 program. The ticket price of $1 
affords many the opportunity to see 
performers like Count Basie, Billy 
Eckstine, Lionel Hampton, the Duke 
Ellington Orchestra, the Lyric and 
Grand Opera Companies, Dizzy Gil- 
lespie, Maynard Ferguson, George 
Shearing, Al Hibbier, and others. 

Philadelphia's Temple University 
operates probably the only university- 
sponsored, combined festival-and-in- 
stitute in the world. 

Because the festival is partially 
supported by state and private funds, 
ticket prices are somewhat lower 
than normal. For example, one would 
expect to pay $15 for Stars of the 
Bolshoi; the festival's top price is $12. 

The institute plays an important 
part. Each year auditions are held 
nationally, and 230 students are cho- 
sen to study under the 60-member 
faculty. 

Institute director Harvey Wedeen 
says ‘Our greatest testimonial is that 
faculty members come back year 
after year. Some of our regulars are 
such outstanding talents as Leon 
Fleisher and Adele Marcus, piano; 
Margaret Harshaw, Todd Duncan, 
Hans Heinz, and Rose Bampton, 
voice. And we’re quite pleased that 
violinist Jaime Laredo has joined us 
this year." 4 

Meanwhile every summer, the 
Playhouse in the Park, the only 
theater in the country sponsored by a 
commercial bank, offers quality pro- 
auctions with major stars (e.g., Patti 


Duke Astin, Robert Stack, Broderick - 


Crawford, Molly Picon, Jan Peerce, 
Stier and Meara, June Allyson) at 
popular prices. 

A 40-minute drive from Phila- 
delphia, the artists’ and writers" co- 
lony of New Hope boasts the state 
theater, the famous Bucks County 
Playhouse, where such ‘names as 
Helen Hayes, Julie Harris, George C. 
Scott, Grace Kelly, George 5. Kauf- 
man and Liza Minnelli have trod the 
boards. 


Tuesday 
MOVIE: “HURRICANE,” The story of a small Gulf town 
about to be clobbared by a huge storm ~ ABC 


Wednesday 
MOVIE: “Savages,” — Andy Gnthtn stars in ites unusual 


EY ek g eaatatc hunter — ABC 
ul TANNER — A new series about 8 lough hugh-schoot 
Ne an EW. Set ree nes eraser τι 
PBS 
PBS er dates vary cdy Io city Please check local tstngs 
Scheduled this week 


tor the following shows 

SPECIAL, “RAKUGO,” — Taken from traditional theater. 
this show satirizes human nature. " 

THE SINNERS — A windtail for an oiderty widow becomes a 
broker's burden In “Dividends * 


By Guernsey Le Pelley 


GooD HEAVENS — Ive. 
DEMORALIZED THE WRONG 
TEAM Z 
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Potter Kanjiro Kawai’s workshop : 


Studio mirrors artistry 


By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Kyoto, Japan 

Kanjiro Kawai, the potter who 
championed Japan’s handicraft revi- 
val 50 years ago, not only loved 
traditional handicrafts, but also tradi- 
tional Japanese architecture: the 
simple natural materials — wood, 
paper, and straw — and the ‘outdoors 
becoming the indoors’’ without the 
distinct separation characteristic of 
Western architecture. He designed 


his own home-cum-studio around. 


his theories. 


The building, now open to the 
public, is well worth the visit. 


Staircase distinguishes 


The first room one sees shows the 
spirit of the house right away. The 
unpainted wood of the heavy beams, 
floors, chairs, and window frames is 
dark. Over the typical farmhouse 
sunken hearth, a kettle hangs on a 
wooden hook made by Kawai himself. 
The room is intimate, with its small 
size and soft wood. But: it is also 
spacious, with the overhead well 


Crossword 


ACROSS 35, Unit of work 
1. Pasture 36. Give to 
8. House pet 38. 5. Ε. Cen. . 
9. Dog, 6.5. State (abbr.) 
10. Nurses (abbr.) 39. Compass point 
11. You and me 40, Landed property 
12. Beloved 


13. Greek letter 

14. Laughter sound 

15. Glide over 
snow 

16. Ventilate 

17. Girl's name 

20. Orient 

22. Shallow dish 

24. Curls 

27. Bird's bed 

29. Envelope 

30. Ocean 

32, Song “— for 


34. Western 
Hemisphere 
continent (abbr.) 


extending two stories to the roof of the 
house. 


One of the most unusual features of 
the room is the small, steep, cedar 
staircase with built-in drawers. Or is 
it a chest of stepped drawers that one 
can climb up on to the second floor? 
The “railing” is a thick vertical rope 
that hangs to just above shoulder 
level at the foot, of the stairs. The 
staircase chest was a gift from 
Kawai's famous fellow potter, Shoji 
Hamada. 


The second floor, which forms a 
square doughnut around the open well 
of.the downstairs room, has shoji, or 
sliding paper windows, on all four 
sides. These let in a soft, diffused light 
when they are closed. They can easily 
be opened wide to bring the outdoors 
inside. Kawai liked this light so much 
that the shades of the light fixtures 
were inspired by shoji. © 


Crocks of glaze sit 


Throughout the house there are 
wooden implements and carvings that 
Kawai made, as well as folk handi- 
craft from Japan and other countries. 
On the walls there are strawbaskets, 
and a straw apron of the sort that 


τὸ bea 8 


The Christian Science Monitor 


By Oliveros MoLloyd 


42. Through . 2. Staff 

43. Clarinet tongues 3. Froit drinks 

4, Quench 

5. Successive story 

6. Originator 

. One opposed 

δ. Former Russian 
ruler (var.) 


DOWN 
1. Depart 


com 


9. Milky gem 

11. Lash 

18, Boss 

19. Dined 

21. Plant 

23. Girl's name 

25, Adhesive material 

26. Bridge 

28. Tantalize 

30. Ooze 

31. Sea eagle 

33. Prefix: Befare 

37. Father 

41. Tensile strength 
(Abbr.) 


Japanese farmers wear on their 


backs to carry heavy objects. 


In the pebbled courtyard are crocks:' 
of glaze that Kawai used and the . 
small glaze kiln, purified and pro- © 
tected by a Shinto garland of rope and. . 


folded paper. Beyond the courtyard is 
Kawai's studio, which contains some 


examples of his early, highly deco- 


rated pots. Wood and paper set the | 
tone of the studio, too. One Wall, which - 


can be opened floor to ceiling, is made 
of translucent shoji. Kawai’s wooden 
tools are laid.out neatly on the wooden 
floor by the sunken throwing wheel. 


In the backyard is the heart of 
Kawai's artistic life: the firing kiln 
that he made himself. It is a typical 
Japanese ‘‘climbing kiln,” Hered up a 
hillside so that one level helps heat the 
next higher level. Pine wood, fed into 
the eight chambers, fires them to 
baking temperature. In Kawai’s life- 
time he shared his kiln with some 20 
neighboring families in this ee. 
community. 


The house and studio together form 
a whole, unified by Kawai's vision of 
the identity of art and everyday life. 
He expressed his ideal in one of his 
poems: ‘Work which does not seek 
beauty,/Beauty which follows work.”’ 


By Barbara Craig 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


For the past 70 years, people have 
driven their cars in less confusion 
thanks to a man who never learned to 
drive a car himself. 

‘Wilitam P. Eno suggested the first. 
taxi stands, pedestrian safety islands, 
rotary traffic islands, traffic signal 
towers, and one-way streets. In addi- 
tion, he wrote the first police traffic 
regulations and encouraged a stan- 
dard set of traffic rules both in the 
United States and in other countries. 

Many of his ideas are stillinuse: 

Although Mr, Eno’s parents were 
natives of Connecticut and he himself 
spent most of his life there, the 
“father of traffic safety” was born in 
New York, And it was in New York 
that he first became interested in 
traffic rules — at the age of nine. 

The year was 1867, and the roads 
were crowded with horses and car 


“One day I drove to my father’s 
office on Broadway,’’ as he once told 
the story. ‘I was with my mother in 
an open carriage. On returning home, 
‘we were caught In a blockade, It took 
at least half an hour to get out of 
pt er 

“That very first traffic jam [many 
years before the motor car came into 
use] will always remain a vivid 
memory. There were only about a 
dozen horses and carriages involved, 
and all that was needed was a little 
order to keep the traffic moving. Yet 


“nobody imew exactly what todo. . . . 


We all sat there for half an hour until 


ΓΓΤΤΥΤΤΤΊ 
ἘΠ Ἢ 


if 


ane driver decided to ἐμκῇ αἰουπα and 
head the other way. Then gradually 
the mess started to unsnari.” 


In 1900, after a career as an 


architect and realtor, Mr. Hino de- 


cided to do something about those . 


“Dblockades"" caused by horses’ and 


carriages. He wrote an article called . 
“Reform in our street traffic urgently . 


needed,’’ which was published in a 
magazine called Rider and Driver. He 
also penned one called “Suggestions 


for the management of carriage at 


entertainments." 


Widely reprinted : 
Nowadays, such pieces might be 


considered dull reading. But at the - 
‘turn of the century they quickly- 


became a hot topic of conversation 
and were reprinted by newspapers 


- across the nation. ᾿ 


They caused Mr. Eno, then living in 
Connecticut, to be approached by 
police officials from New Yori. Would 
he give them some rules and regu- 
lations for controlling traffic? | 

His first recommendation was that 
8. mounted traffic squad bd estab- 
lished. Then, at his own 


expense — 
. Since the New York City budget had 


no money allocated for printing traf- 
fic regulations — Mr. fino prepared a 
brochure called ‘Rules for driving.'’ 
The New York Police Department 


- adopted them, 
In short order, cities all across the ᾿- 
nation were requesting copies.of the . 


brochure and adopting Mr. -Eno’s_ 


recommendations as their official — 


traffic code, too. 


Once Mr. Emo was launched on‘his 
career as a traffic expert, his exi- . 


thusiasm led: ΓΝ ἴο prepare. articles © 


for journals, ‘write ‘letters io news- 
paper editors, present papers. at 


But a. decade or so Jlater;-‘ag the 
automobile ‘gradually huffed and put 
fed its way onto the American scene,. 


Mr.-‘Eno published a book “called” * tre 
“Traffic Dicom It was a νοεῖ" ὦ 10 


+ 


BEARERS 
Pere 


iF 


ἢ seiter’ ‘with ῥῖνα. ‘Officials all over the 
world, and because of it in 1912, be 
was summoned: to England and 


“France to help solve traffic problems 


in London and Paris, 
Over -the years, Mr. Eno made 
countless trips to Hurope and Asia to 


: help officials there. 


211921, he used his funds to estab- 
‘ligh the Eno Foundation in Saugatuck, 


'|, Conn. The purpose of the foundation, 
-which is still in operation, was to 
-- perpetuate his wort: iy ᾿ 


‘i ‘Traffic lights opposed 
7 Ironically, the traffic safety expert | 
Was ‘apposéd to’ mechanical traffic 


‘lights when they-were first introduced 
‘in. America.:He:even: urged city and 


τὶ town, officials fo “beware of. sidllful 


salesmen':.who tried to-sell them 
these mechanical devices. 


_ "De not be tricked by them,” he 
: advised. “Mere Hghts will not keep a 


‘William P. Eno... 


motorist at.an intersection. A traffic 


‘officer ‘in his proper station at the 
jy Semtias σέ tne Ἰρέθεβεσβοη wil sleaye 
Ξε beneeded.” *" - . 

= "Ket, when he realized his mistake, 
Mr, End:did ‘all:in his: power to. 
“promote traffic lights. and because of 
. jthe great.esteem for the man, his 
:.‘geceptance: ‘of’. traffic . lights also 
" meant that many communities across 


the nation went alorig with the ides. 
‘It ‘should θὲ. noted, ‘perhaps, that 
-horses 


quate 
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“Theta’’ 1961: Acrylic on canvas by Morris Louis Courtesy of the Museum of Fine 


Septual art where we see exactly what we know is on the canvas 


τ  Art-and Idea 
‘INTRODUCTION TO 
20th CENTURY 


is an attack on the more deeply 
submerged categories and concepts 
we use in order to make our way in 


They and others developed a way of 
painting in which appearances are 
everything. Much of the work of 
these painters rules out everything 
they think extraneous to the ex- 
perience of a painting as a painting. 
In this sense, Color-Field painting is 
an attempt to make what we see 
identical with what we know. ᾿ 
In the last decade, there arose an 
art tendency: that carried ‘‘con- 
ceptualism" to an extreme. Some 
artists noted that the meaning at- 
tributed to art took the form of 
words — words spun into narrative. 
Since so much of the encounter with 
modern art consists in’ thinking 
about it rather than looking at it, 
why not, they asked, just 
. Secamioi is-for-thought”’ ont = 
self : 


_ A good example of this sort of art 
is Lawrence Weiner’s “An .object 
tossed from one country into an- 
other.” The work consists entirely of 
thege words. Reading this phrase in 
the isolation of an exhibition (pre- 
sentation is crucial to many con- 
ceptual works), we are likely to 
imagine the act of tossing a portable 
. object over a brook or across a road 
or just across a length of undifferen- 
+Hated landscape. The implicit in- 
struction is that we imagine how we 
“would recognize as an object some- 
ee ee ee oe a 
bo: ὃ 


Does an artist paint what he * 

. sees or what-he knows? Some. 
artists have..gone so far as to 
“conceptualize” . thelr, art to 
such a degree’ that: they’ no 

; ‘they. state their © 

Ideas verbally: or.-in writing. 


Both the “perceptual” and “con- 
ceptual” tendencies in art are-con- 
tinuing. And, 60 years after Cubism, 
we seem to be living in a culture 


longer paint — 


ceptual bias makes us ask ourselves 
how much we do see and how much 
we know (or believe). 


Kenneth Baker is a free-lance art 
ular contributor to “Art 
.”” “Studio international" 
and “Art Magazine.’’ He is also vis- 
iting art critic at the School of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


people spontaneously become as - 
involved in paintings as we become | 
: involved in a movieor in color TV... 


sent me “rawzbring”’ as of yore. 
Time was we took a milkpail and set 
out, but suburbs have appeared and 


of art that can better be 
:.88 “perceptual” ‘than 


- Whether the artlat paints 
what he sees or. what 
When we look at the front of an 
object, we may very well mow how 


There is something of the Dada 
spirit in a work like Weiner’s. Fis 


one country into another.” Consid 
ering the zeal and force with 
national borders are maintained, we 
might expect them to have a literal 
reality. bi rag al geal 


We'd be five with milkpails 
lunches, and we'd make the trip by 
electric car and boat. Maine used to 
ve a lot of cross-country trolley 


no one sees from many. 
points of view at once, Picasso's © 
Cubist paintings are considere: 
bea conceptual” sort of work. : 
total picture is composed οἱ." 
glimpses that add up to convey the _ 
ity of the picture’s sub- . 


Picasso’s Cubism 
‘be trusted because they ὦ 
present us with ali there is. to be 


known about things, This stands 
behind the art movem: 


cept “border” is used. Implicit here 


i 


BE 


i 


Ἐ 


ξ 


ἶ 


ἑ 


We never met anybody there except 
ourselves, and I never knew 


“yeadymads.”’ He would buy a ‘com-. 

monplace item, such as a shovel, - 
perhaps give it an ironic. title, and. _ 
affix his ‘signature to it, thereby: . 


Ay object tossed from one country into another. 


making it a work of art, Today, 
“pendymades” - 


hidden order to things, or a hidden 

i¢ in them which it is the 

function of civilization to keep us 
Certain 


‘ing. Prominent 
realists restored the clarity of Re- 
gance picture space to the point 
became eerie as {f-represent- 
ing a clairvoyant vision. Though. 
Surrealist paintings sometimes 


Courtesy οἵ Seth Stegelaizb's “One Month” exhibition 


one country into another" March 30, 1969: 
by Lawrence Welner 
one thinks about It rather than looks at it 


The. biggest raspberry patch I 
ever worked was gome 60 miles long. 


“An objest tossed from 


Concaptuat art where 


The Monitor's daily religious article 
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A Metaphor from art 


Many years ago my wife's fam- 
ily dug up a little pre-Columbian 
-| stone figure on a Costa Rican 
plantation. 

He's sitting on the ground with 
knees up supporting his elbows. 
His hands cradle his head. 


The compactness and simplicity’ 


1 Of the carving intrigue me. But 
1 what I'm most touched by is the 
‘| artist’s ability to portray — not an 
“| image — but thought: the man’s 
solemnity, the depth of his con- 
templation. 

Great art.— whether primitive 
or cultivated, realistic or im- 
pressionistic — suggests that lit- 
eral depiction ‘doesn’t describe 
the substance of life. The pro- 
jected image isn’t the substance 
of a person or scene. 

Christ Jesus implied a similar 
concept when he said, ‘Judge not 
according to the appearance, but 
judge righteous judgment'” (John 
1:24). 

if great art implies we see 
something deeper than the object, 
Jesus’ demands might mean we 


are to look beyond the canvas of 


appearance to the reality of 
spiritual things. To judge rightly 
is to judge — that is, to perceive 
— spiritually. 

Jesus’ life testifies to the real- 
ity of Spirit. Christian metaphys- 
ics, based on his example and ex- 
plained by Christian Science, also 
emphasizes the reality of the spir- 
itual concept lying beyond what 
appears as nature or human ex- 
perience. 

“Metaphysics resolves things 
into thoughts, and exchanges the 
objects of sense for the ideas of 
Soul,’’ writes Mary Baker Eddy, 
the Discoverer and Founder of 
Christian Science (‘‘Science: and 
Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures,” p. 269). ‘‘Soul" is one of 
the words she uses to explain 
God, Spirit. 

We all can perceive something 
of spiritual reality as Jesus did. 
We don’t have to accept as real 
the annoyance we see on an- 
other’s face. We don’t even have 
to accept as spiritually real the 
illness or dishonesty we see in 
others or ourselves. Discord is 
not what God knows of man. 


along, a bear would stand up in the 


Dispatch 
from the farm 


berry bushes, gaze at us in curiosity, 
and go back to eating raspberries. 


was a great waste. Somehow he got 
@ kitchen set up at a lumber camp, 
hired pickers, and tons of Maine wild 


in quantity, But the venture was a 
one-shot, because he found that the 
trade wasn't interested in that qual- 
ity; evidently Gresham's Law isn’t 
restricted to money matters, 

Anybody who has seen these elon 
gated raspberry patches along 8 
wilderness logging read is obliged to 
wonder how they get seeded, Some 
say the birds do it, but the deep 
woods don't host that many birds. 

I'm giad a few were provided by 
ths back door. I step out and get 
about a pint at a time, and this is 
sufficient for my present ambitions. 
We don't have any milkpails now, 
anyway. 


John Gould 


But perception drawn from 
more spiritual concepts like these 
isn’t abstractly visionary. Chris- 
tian Science reveals the law of 
God and its practical application, 
whereby its spiritual concepts 
lead us not only to perceive spiri- 
tually but also to derive the ben- 
efits from judging everyday hu- 
man life from the spiritual stand- 
point. 

How does one begin to conceive 
of his life in this way? 

The concept to start with is the 
boundlessness of God, Spirit, and 
His varied expression — spiritual 
man and the universe. 

Mrs. Eddy writes. '‘‘The start- 
ing-point of divine Science is that 
God, Spirit, is Afl-in-afl, and that 
there is no other might nor Mind, 
— that God is Love, and therefore 
He is divine Principle’ (Science 
and Health, p. 275). 

This doesn’t lead to the uni- 
verse normally seen by the eye, 


of course. It's a universe con- 
ceived inwardly, cherished in 
consciousness --ὀ and progres- 


sively demonstrated outwardly. 

Great art is an object lesson in 
perception. It can uplift our lives 
by symbolizing to us that appear- 
ance isn’t reality, that what we 
know is more important than 
what we see, 

Christian Science, which 
closely follows the words and 
works of Jesus, offers more than 
uplift. It demonstrates that the 
physical is not reality, that what 
we know spiritually is what we 
are, and that the only true per- 
spective is that of Spirit. 

By our looking through the lens 
of Spirit the whole of human life 
can be improved. 


Daily Bible verse 


There shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying . . . for 
the former things are passed 
away. — Rev. 21:4 


The 
healing 
touch 
οὗ 
God’slove 


In the Bible God promises, 

“T will restore health unto 

thee, and I will heal thee of 
- thy wounds.” 

Are youlonging fora greater 

pial ta ce of God's healing 


Baker Eddy. This 

PY Pook that brings to light 

God's ever-present good- 

pets, His power and His 
i 


Θ. 

Science and Health speaks 
of God’s steadfastness and 
His law of healing through 
prayer. It can show you 
how a change in your con- 
cept of God and man can 
bring healing and regenera- 
tion in your life. It will 
show you how the Bible’s 
promises are fulfilled. 

You can have a paperback 
of this book by send- 


(L) 


County. 
Postal Code. 


( My cheque for 96p enclosed as 
_ payment in full. 
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vuva next? 


Little by little a reconciliation 
has taken place between the East 
and West. The deep political 
cleavages that once divided the 
two worlds are being bridged — 
not because of lessened Western 
abhorrence of the Communist 
ideologies of the Hast but out of a 
mutual need for a more inter- 
dependent world. The trend is 
inexorable. 

The drama of recognizing Hast 
Germany has long played itself 
out. But nonetheless the formal 
establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the United States 
and the so-called German Demo- 
eratic Republic bears note as still 


’ another outcome of the detente 


with Moscow. 

The act now virtually completes 
the West’s acceptance of the divi- 
sion of Europe and the borders 
delineated after World War I. It 
does not change the complex legal- 
ities surrounding Berlin, which 
the four powers still recognize as 
having an occupied status. But the 
way is open for more normal 
relations. 

Trade is only moderate at 
present but will probably rise. 
More Americans will now travel 
to East Germany. And, the New 
York Times reports, the East-Ger- 
mans have agreed to hold talks on 
possibly compensating the Jewish 
victims of Naziism. 

East Germany, for its part, is 
anxious to join the modern world 
and shed the image of a repressive 
country where grim-faced militia 
stalk its citizens. This is an en- 
couraging attitude. Closer ties 
with the West will not alter the 
political complexion of the regime 
— and East Germany's recent 
interference with traffic to West 


The Monitor's view 


Berlin is a sober reminder of the 
nature of the Marxist regime. But 
increased contacts will be all to 
the good. 

Tne only Communist countries 
with which Washington does not 
have relations now are Albania, 
- ae Korea, North Viet- 

and Mongolia. Much of the 
pena has already been laid 
for recognition of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic and there is no 
reason why this step should not be 
taken. 

But the next order of business 
with the Communist world could 
well be Cuba. Pressures are build- 
ing in the OAS for an improvement 
of relations with Havana and, we 
are happy to note, President Ford 
himself has indicated a new flexi- 


little Albania, with whom ties 
have be2n cut off for 30 some 
years, We wonder about the wis- 
dom of this. 

Given the uncertainty in the 
Mediterranean region — the crisis 
in Cyprus, the political fluidity in 
Greece, the damage done to NATO 
— it would seem to make eminent 
sense to have an American pres- 
ence in Albania. If for nothing 
else, this would be a useful point 
from which to observe what is 
going on In Yugoslavia, Greece, 
and the whole Adriatic area. Per- 
haps the State Department should 
reconsider its policy. 

Generally speaking, diplomatic 
relations far from guarantee a 
solution of international prob- 
lems, But they make the conduct 
of foreign policy more orderly. 
For that reason alone, W: 
should move to tidy up the loose 
ends where it can. 


‘New South’ overtakes Maddox 


The defeat of Lester Maddox, 
Georgia’s folksy symbol of the old 
anti-integrationist South, brings 
the state's political image further 
into line with its: actual strides 
toward the future. Part of the new 
image is the fast-developing city 
of Atlanta presided over by its 
first black mayor, Maynard Jack- 
son. When Mr. Maddox’s come- 
back attempt failed in the Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial primary run- 
off this week, it was clear that 
Maddox country belonged in the 
geography of the past. 

National politics cannot but feel 
the reverberations of the ‘‘new 
South’’ coalition which brought 
success to Mr. Maddox's oppo- 
nent, George Busbee, the hitherto 
little-known majority leader of 
Georgia’s House of Representa- 
tives. Composed of such elements 
as new black voters and moderate 
urban whites, this sort of coalition 
has already established momen- 
tum elsewhere in the South. It will 
have to be considered in national 
campaign strategy along with the 
more conservative elements that 


went to make up the Nixon ‘‘new 
majority.”’ 


In Mr. Busbee’s case, a conser-. 


vative label did not preclude sup- 
port from civil-rights leaders such 
as State Representative Julian 
Bond, who believes a Busbee gov- 
ernorship would be open to the 
voices of many who have not had 
sufficient voice in the past. 


Present Gov. Jimmy Carter 
predicted Mr. Busbee would make 
8 great governor and called him a 
man of ‘‘absolute honesty.’’ He is 
expected to defeat his Republican 
opponent. Known as a strong Bap- 
tist churchgoer, Mr. Busbee was 
given a particular boost by the 
overwhelming vote for him by 
those who presumably know him 
best in his own Albany district. 


Mr. Maddox has represented 2 
down-to-earth American political 
tradition, the self-styled little man 
refusing to put up with what the 
big boys might want to do to him. 
But he failed to choose the best 
things to fight for in a changing 
America. 


Protecting ‘condo’-buyers _ 


There's good news for prospec- 
tive condominium buyers. The 
Federal Trade Commission is 
looking into possible abuses in the 
development, sale and manage- 
ment of these increasingly popu- 
lar residential complexes. 

Federal scrutiny is welcome, 
especially since ‘‘condos"' appear 
to be the wave of the future. The 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development forecasts that half 
of America’s population may be 
living in them within the next 20 
years. This year condominiums: 
account for more than 15 percent 
of total housing starts. And this 
does not include conversions of 
apartment buildings. 

Yet the public is grossly unin- 
formed about purchasing con- 
dominiums and thousands of buy- 
ers have been bilked when they 
finally got around to reading the 
fine print. Some new owners find 
they have anly leased — not pur- 
chased — the property under the 
building and are charged 
exorbitant fees. Others, living in 
rental apartments converted to 
condos, discover that taxes shoot 
up dramatically after reas- 
sessment. Still others are in- 
dignant to learn that promised 
elements, such as swimming 
pools, never get built. 

Apartment renters, moreover, 


often are treated cavalierly when 
buildings are converted. 

Α few states have tight laws to 
protect condominium clients. 
Among them are New York, Cal- 
ifornia, Mi and Hawaii. 
But for the most part there is little 
to safeguard consumers against 
deception or fraud and states are 
going off in different directions in 
their approach to the problem. 

Lawyers and housing experts 
are disinclined to invite federal 
regulation, which would expand 
the government bureaucracy and 
complicate matters. But they do 
suggest the federal government 
could set standards for state regu- 
lation. 

The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development favors a fed- 
eral law requiring full disclosure 
by condominium developers of 
what the consumer is getting and 
not getting. A bill that would also 
require developers to register 
with the federal government has 
‘been introduced in the Senate. 

At any rate the cry about abuses 
has begun and, hopefully, will lead 
to action. The FTC study can help 
clarify the problem and propose 
solutions. The agency is zeroing in 
first on Florida, where con- 
dominiums are all the rage. 

Future condo-dwellers, take 
heart! 


State of the nations - 


More on Washinton fallout 


By Joseph C. Harsch - 


ΕἼ would like to go a little further 
along the line of in this space 
a week ago on the subject of the likely 
long-range effect of recent changes of 
government in Washington on the 


happened, it seems to me, is that the 
American people have learned 
they can get a new president, and & 
new vice-president as well, by meti- 
a ee θαηγεαῖσι Βα 


about, and also that it can be filled by .: . 


what is a novel method for Amer- | 


interest (in fact many would say to 
the great advantage) it might at some 
future time come to seem desirable to . 
use this method for quite different 
reasons than were involved in the 


presidential 
stakes with a wide advantage over . 
any competitor from either his own . 
party or from any other party. He will - 


have been in the presidency for over 


pratt bg Blgertirersages comes ᾿ 
ber - τ prime minister who could be changed 


around. His 


Β prospects are 
greatly improved by this fact. Why . . 


_ But no one greatly minds a change in - 
. the head of government. The depar- 


the party’s position by giving a: pos- " 


sible successor some preliminary ex--. 


chosen successor a head start on all- 
rivals. Governor Rockefeller did pre- . 
cisely that in New York State. There’ - 


is no longer any 


constitutional or 
habit barrier ὦ having it happen to ᾿ 


the presidential office. 


In other words a new element of ὁ 
flexibility has been added to the - 
American political system. It has lost - 


some of the old rigidity. No future. 


if they wish to argue that the 
inflation in the United States is now 


system. Harvard Prof. Arthur Schies- 
inger. Jr. says, that Mr. Strout ‘‘turns 
into ἃ hopeless romantic ‘when he 

Ε the supposed advan- 


would be worse, not better, off were it 
to transfer from the presidential to 
the parliamentary system. 


It seems to me that Messrs. Strout a 


and Schlesinger are both missing the 
main point. They are arguing, insofar 
as they are, over whether the United 
States might go over to a any in 


‘greater ease in getting rid of an 
. unpopular president by a vote of no 
“confidence. Mr. Schlesinger 


“will ever give up the separation ‘of 
‘.executive from legislative ‘functions. 
-But does that necessarily mean that 
the head of state and the head of 
_government must always be the same 


eminently worthy . person 
“elected as head of state by = biparti- 
san process who could select at will a 


as easily as happens in France? . 
The loss of a head of state is painful. 


tare of Richard Nixon was painful 
because he was a president. Had he 


‘heen ‘only a prime minister, there 
- -wouldhavebeennotrauma. — 


Mirror of opinion - 


: Superboondoggle’ 


There’s no way [Senators] can 


ustify supporting this bill [the ‘Trans- 


Security Act of 1974] except 


answers. 
‘ that such a change would risk losing a 
_* James Madison resisting a foolish 
“war with France, or a Harry Truman ἡ 
dated without damage to the public ΄᾿᾿. 
: ‘Asa matter of practicat polities it is 
, highly unlikely that the United States 


rate of © 


president will ever need, or dare, take 
it for granted that he will necessarily. - 
fill out his full four years in office once 
he has been elected. Any future 
president will remember that he 
might be forced out under the full four | 
years, and also that he has the.- 
freedom to get out if for his own or his 


imported into the U.S. be carried in 


* supertankers would have to be con- 
structed in American yards at a cost 


American tankers. By 1977, some 40. 


” party's best interests he desires to do 


flexibility . 
(plus uncertainty) will solve the prob- : 
lem of avoiding in the future the - 
excessive presidential power which 
had been building up fom the Ken- 


when Sen. Eugene McCarthy an- 
nounced that he “might iors > te 
something about it." He- did. “τὸ 
brought dewn Lyndon Johnson. Ἧ 
Shonid something more be done? - 
Richard L. Strout, in his columns . 
on this page and in his famous TRB 


. columns elsewhere, has talked wist- 
-fully about the British parliamentary 


‘of $4 billion, The U.S. would then 


The dimensioes of thia boondogsie 
can not be fully appreciated without 


- am awareness of the supergiut of--— brought restriction i 
. 1887 to 11% hours work. ‘Night.work - 


that’s on the way. For 


supertankers : 
See ate eidaa πὲ ιν 


-dustry as a whole will have 600 


_supertankers coming on the market in 
the next four years,” and that some 


. . authoritative sources predict one-° 
wt’ quarter of the world tanker fleet will. i 

he surplus by 1978. The reopening of _w 
- δε Suez Canal will cut the need-for ἡ 1 
“ gupertankers, as wilthe development’ . -. 


_of North Sea, oil 


"The legislation 1ῷ ao bad President lo 
* Word should not even threatén to veto - 
-3t. He might more effectively bring. - 


-the Senate to its senses by threatening. — 
‘to sign it. ee ὅσισπαὶ ae: 


British-style . 


thesis gained . added. rpepectability.. = 
Americans looked envigusly at that’. 
| instant’ executioner,-the: vote of cOn- ae 
subsequent quick : 

acca sags seedy general: - 


fidence, with. its 


government to government, would 
work: so well for this: huge and 


incredibly diverse nation as it does for © 


hia ecmaperalivay. homogeneous Brit- 


= prime 
Pick spemen τ νει ταῖτ 


-/ , 1 go; Britons, unlike’ Americans, still - 
“Ζ can cling to that rock af continuity, 
“ 


_the monarchy. 

'All of which, doest’t mean there.{s 
nothing. one country : cannot learn 
from ‘another’s system ‘and history; 
rather, that. a coniplete 


take-over — 
seems to me an oversimplified “‘solu- - 
. tion.” 


I was: ‘prompted’ ‘inte’ such sited 


: the other day by a conversation with © 
. British author and historian Barrie 


Pitt! Mr. Pitt was visiting New York 
in connection with.the new magazine, 


British History . Mlustrated, of which : 


Gulag Archipelago” does -not appre- 
ciate the contrast by. Solzhenitsyn 
between the Czarist and Communist 
regimes. “This is most important since 
the Communists have distorted bis- 
tory to” show their rule: in- Russia 
superior in every way to the Czars’. 

᾿ Solzhenitsyn points’ out: that . the 
Empress Elizabeth kept an oath: dur- 
ing-her reign of 20 years-never to 
execute anyone. Up until 196 the 
death penalty was an excéptional 
measure in Russia. During the revolu- 


tionary unrest from 1905-1908, 2,200 - 


Barges loaded with mounted hun- 


bour and- Economic Dovelopnant’) 


. Concedes that slave labor agsisted the 


of Russia, hawever 


industrialization 
eee won Ma nar eaaeetooe: - 
. ‘leapt after the intruders. 


of industry to 1917. ‘The Russian cotton 


industry occupied fourth place in. 
produc: 


was forbidden for children under 17 ᾿ 
ἐ 8. 


racy, eerie Weare wast” 5 
London 


ὉΠ ΖΕ κα ane. thing fo have had ἃ king, or 
occasionally “a. 


- monarch or of a successful 

‘rapid 
. much-lauded advantages: of pariia. - 
.. .Inentary democracy could well prove oe 


: stretch from coast to coast ‘before 


᾿ system up to-date — maybe, aniong _. 
rigidities 


- White Rock, B.C., Canada 


‘ unfamiliar with their treatment of 
‘backed magpie, the bird measuring 


. calls. The young one, 
’ tree. It flew too low, missing the perch - 
. trunk. The father sensed the emer 


. _-Tam reminded of @ boy at the country © 
ἢ school I attended. He lived in a rather 


: isolated terrain by. a river and saw 
: ._-things that the rest of us had not seen 


througtt 
‘century to 1914 and in soma‘brénches - 


; a8 a fibber. ‘The shepherd poets of the 
__~Old- Testament had also special op- 
᾿ τ᾿ portunities for bird-watching and 
-“the eagle 1 


ica in, the 1750's. ἜΣ epee ig ft 


“Uibay ‘ve: there; and they can’t be 


yet ths not δὰ seny for Ammecicema, te 


8. queen, for more than 

1,000 years. J}.-is- quite another to 
suddenly create one.. - 

Aas for a. ceremontal,- rather than 


- Yet, without the continuity” of a 


ceremo- 

nial .presidency (Canada has the 
Queen and a governor-general), the 
changes that are one of the 


‘unsettling and even dangerous, Think 
how much more bitterly divided the - 
United States might have been had ᾿ 
Richard Nixon been summarily re- τ 
moved from office two years ago 
before the impeachment mili hadhad οἷ" 
time to convince the vast majority of -. 
the people of his Watergate guilt. 
American checks and balances per. 
mit some sort of a consensus to 


easing the country onto ἃ new course, 
Perhaps, instead of clutching: at a 
new system, Americans would do 
better to bring their own 200-yearold 


order to avoid “unelected” Presidents 


. Buch as Gerald Ford. 


After all, the American styte. αἵ WI 
democracy has proved 

resilient. It far predates the present: 
method of British democracy (very |. 
different from the aristocratic system - ἡ 
of the. Prime Ministers Pitt) and is 
founded on what must be the world's 


ὃ ss enduring Constitution. Lh 


- Mr. Anable is staff correspon- “. 
‘dent of The Christian Science at 
_ Monitor in New York. - ‘ 


Communists 
pana of 40,194 miles was second 


were as great as any in the world. Its 
writers: were world famous. Russian 
culture was unsurpassed. 

All this the Communists sent down 
“the drain. It is time to expose the 
Communist Propaganda as false ut- 


terly. 
¥rank S. Morley 


Ride on a magpie’ 
‘To The Christian Sclance Monitor: . 

In reply to the query by Stuart W. 
Wright about. eagies. their 
young on their wings: While I have not 
seen. this happen with eagles, being 


their young, I.have seen a_ white 


‘about 16 inches from beak to end of 
tail, rescue a. ing youngster by 


‘ flagging 
. fying below him. They were chasing 


out invading magpies from their h, 
territory. The air was full of bugie 
labori- 
ously in the rear, tried to land on 8 


and -Serabbling wildly at the smooth 


gency, circled back, passed below the 
chick who dropped without hesitation 
on the parental shoulders, and was. 
tossed onto.a safe perch Jower down. 
‘The parent did not check his flight but 


_ 48 regards the local expert's doubt, 


and so his nature observations were 
open to question; in fact, we experts, I 
am now sure » wrote him off 


Tr ‘hive heard: of other birds carrying 
their young, but the magpie incident 
‘the only one I have witnessed. Υ 


Letters. expressing γεάδεγβ' 
views are welcome. Each re- 
ceives . editorial . consideration 
though only a. selection can ‘be 
Published.and none. individually 
acknowledged. Alc are subject to 
condensation, - 


